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PRAHA.  TRIDA  DUKELSKYCH  HRDINU  47,  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The  TESLA  Works 
manufacture; 

Volt-Ohm  Meters 
Electrical  Quantities  Meters 
Physical  Quantities  Meters 
Time  and  Frequency  Meters 
Counters 
Generators 
Oscilloscopes 
Power  Supply  Units 


The  TESLA  Electronic  Measuring  Instruments  of  Czechoslovak 
Production — conspicuous  for  high  quality  and  operational 
safety — find  a  wide  field  of  application  in  scientific  and 
research  work,  in  biology,  chemistry,  medicine  and  various 
branches  of  industry. 
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KARACHI 


The  East  meets  you  sooner  by  PIA^^^ 
Boeing  707  Intercontinental  Star  Jet 


<< 


Seasoned  traveller  that  you  are,  you  may  no  longer  be  thrilled  by  jet  speed,  jet 
smoothness,  jet  comfort.  Take  them  all  for  granted,  but  even  so,  you  will  still  be 
delighted  by  the  way  pia  add  their  own  brand  of  welcome  and  service.  It  is 
inspired  by  the  traditional  friendship  of  the  East  towards  a  guest,  yet  offered  with 
an  unobtrusive  efficiency  that  is  very  much  of  the  jet  age.  pia  Star  Jet  leaves 
London  Airport  every  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 


PAKI8TAH  IHTERHATIOHAL  AIRLIHES 

See  your  travel  agent  or  PIA,  45  Piccadilly,  London,  W.l.  REGent  5544 


★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
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NATIONAL  AND  GRINDLAYS  BANK  LIMITED 

Amalgamating 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED,  GRINDLAYS  BANK  LIMITED 
AND  THE  EASTERN  BRANCHES  OF  LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED 

Head  Office: 

26  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.2. 

London  Branches: 

54  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  S.W.l. 

13  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W.l. 


Iiaimmce  Department  at  54  Parliament  Street 
Travel  Department  at  13  St.  James's  Square 

Trustee  Departments  at  13  St.  James's  Square.  S.W.l.  and  at  Goverameat  Road,  Nairobi 

A  oemprBhBRSivB  bukiNg  Mrvica  is  available  at  branohas  ia  the  fallawiag  tarriterias: 
INDIA  •  PAKISTAN  •  CETLON  •  BURMA  •  KENYA  -  UGANDA  •  TANGANYIKA 
ZANZIBAR  •  ADEN  •  SOMAU  REPUBLIC 
NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 


^  Bankers  to  the  Government  in  ^ 

»  ADEN  •  KENYA  •  UGANDA  •  ZANZIBAR  t 

a  g 


JONNERET  S.A., 

Atelier  de  construction 

Chemin  de  la  Graviere 
Geneve  8 


(Jonction) 


Switzerland 


RACKS  AND  RACK  CLEANING  MACHINES  FOR 
hydr»>alactric  power  plants  *  water  intakes  for  thermo¬ 
electric  power  plants  *  pumping  stations 
warter  purification  plants 


STRONGWORK 
ENGINBRING  LTD. 


Ptione: 
ROMSEY 
2124 
(5  Lines) 


CUPERNHAH  LANE  WORKS 
ROMSEY— HANTS— ENGLAND 


Grams: 

PLANT 

ROMSEY 

ENGLAND 


Manufacturers  of 

TIMBER  IMPREGNATION  PLANTS 
QUICK-LOCKING  AND  CLAMP-TYPE  DOORS 
PRESSURE  VESSELS,  AUTO  CLAVES,  ETC. 


Regular  Fast  Cargo  Services  Between 

U.K.  /  CONTINENT  A  INDIA  /  PAKISTAN 

• 

INDIA  -  WEST  AFRICA  -  MEDITERRANEAN  AND 
ADRIATIC  PORTS  -  INDIA  -  BLACK  SEA  PORTS 
INDIA  -  U.SA  (U.S.N.H.  PACIFIC  AND 
GULF  PORTS) 


LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER  ACCOMMODATION 
ON  FAST  CARGO  VESSELS 


Cargo  and  Passenger  Coastal  Services  Between 

INDIA  -  PAKISTAN  •  BURMA  -  CEYLON 

Central  Agenu  U.K.  A  CONTINENT 

SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

KEMPSON  HOUSE,  CAMOMIU  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C3 
Ttl:  Avanua  120e  (9  lints) 
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flat-rolled  products 

STEEL  SHEETS  AND  COILS 

from  the  continuous  strip  mill:  HOT-ROLLED  and  COLD-REDUCED 

ELECTRICAL  STEEL  SHEETS 
AND  STAMPINGS 

‘SPELTAFAST’ 

the  new  continuous-galvanized  steel  sheet  product  with  the  zinc 
coating  that  does  not  flake  in  fabrication. 

TINNED  SHEETS 
LEAD-COATED  SHEETS 
TERNE-COATED  SHEETS 
COLD-REDUCED  TINPLATE 

(Electrolytic  and  hot-dip) 

STAFFORDSHIRE 

HEAVILY  COATED  TINPLATE 

WELSH  CHARCOAL  TINPLATE 

BLACKPLATE 


ENQUIRIES  SHOULD  BE  ADDRESSED  TO 


RICHARD  THOMAS  &  BALDWIHS 

(SALES)  LID 


HEAD  OFFICE:  47  PARK  STREET.  LONDON.  W.  I  acencies 

Telephone :  Mayfiir  8432.  Cables ;  ‘Hatrold,  Audlsy,  London*  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


MOTXDWATT 


^  « 
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I  u  I H  ki  plntroduce  a  new  range  of 

volt  SWITCHGEAR  ^ 

CHROME-PLATED  FRONT  OPERATING  SWITCH  HANDLES 
FABRICATED  STEEL  ENCLOSURES 
SEMI-ENCLOSED  REWIRABLE  OR  H.R.C.  CARTRIDGE  FUSES 
15,  30,  60,  100  AMPS 

•  Fabricated  cate*  are  of  heavy  gauge  sheet  steel 
with  hinged  covers,  rustproofed  and  finished  grey 
stove  enamel. 

•  The  "Exel"  range  is  fitted  with  chrome-plated 
front  operating  switch  handles,  a  feature  which 
permits  more  compact  assemblies  on  switch¬ 
boards  or  panels. 

•  The  “ON"  and  “OFF"  positions  are  clearly  shown 
by  an  indicator  associated  with  the  twitch  handle. 

•  Fuse  bases  are  of  the  new  “Kantark-Exel"  pattern, 
which  will  accept  semi-enclosed  rewirable  or 
H.R.C.  cartridge  fuse  carriers. 

•  M.E.M.  H.R.C.  cartridge  fuse  carriers  are  designed 
to  accommodate  H.R.C.  cartridge  ^fuse-links  to 
B.S.M:1B52,  Appendix  'J'  Dimensions,  Form  A— 

Offset  Tag*. 

•  M.E.M.  H.R.C.  cartridge  fuse-links  are  available  •  "£»•!"  twiichts  comply  with  th»  rthvanl  Temper 


EXEL 


SWITCHES  AND  SWITCHFUSES 


<  u]j  M  I 


for  use  with  this  range  of  switchgear,  and  have 
been  A.S.T.A  certified  for  Category,  of  Duty  440 
ACS  (16,500  amps),  440  AC4  (33,000  amps)  and  440 
ACS  (46,000  amps). 


ature  Rise,  end  making  and  breaking  Capacity  Tests 


of  B.5Mi:Rart  1,  >655,  and  swHchfuses  with 


B.5.t510:19S4. 

...  and  te  many  oilier  leelurst,  tee. 


Write  for  M.E.M.  List  No.  450 

MIDLAND  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  CO.  LTD.,  REDDINGS  LANE,  TYSELEY,  BIRMINGHAM,  11 
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The  belt  guard  and  suspension 
covers  have  been  removed  to  show 
the  massive  rubber  mountings  used 
to  absorb  the  vibration. 


TY-ROCK  full  floating  action 


HIQH  CAPACITY  COARSE/MEDIUM  SCREENING 


AT  LOW  OPERATING  COST 


INTE 


•  High  capacity  screening  of  coal  and  other  materials  •  High-speed 
action  with  perfect  circle  throw  •  Rubber  mountings  of  screen 
suspension  system  absorb  screen  movement,  prevent  vibration  being 
transmitted  to  the  supporting  structure  •  Extremely  low  power 
consumption  and  maintenance  costs  •  Wet  or  dry  operation 

•  Single,  double  or  triple  screen  surfaces  •  Sizings  up  to  10-in  openings 

TY-«oCK  it  a  retittered  trade  name 

lONAL  COMBUSTION  (EXPORT)  LIMITED 

Meatier  Coattaaitt  amd  KefreteatatUm  tkroathoat  the  Wartd. 

NINETEEN  WOBURN  PLACE.  LONDON  WCl  WORKS:  DERBY.  ENOLAND 


4 
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Normal  Portland  Cement 

High  Early  Strength  Portland  Cement 

Moderate  Heat  Portland  Cement 

Portland  Pozzolan  Cement 

Portland  Blast  Furnace  Slag  Cemen* 

White  Portland  Cement 

Color  Cement 


ONODA  CEMENT  CO.,  LTD 


Ht  AD 
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MAKE  THESE  AND  SIMILAR  STYLES  OF  FULLY  MOULDED  “UTRILON  FOOTWEAR”  IN 
YOUR  OWN  COUNTRY— FOR  YOUR  OWN  PEOPLE.  EACH  PAIR  TAKES  ABOUT 
15  SECONDS  TO  HAKE. 

Writ*  for  dtitalls  to 

INDUSTRIAL  DIVISION 

UTRILON  INDUSTRIES  (UK)  LTD. 

6*M  MARLBOROUGH  GROVE,  LONDON  S.E.I 


6/lain  Products 
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SOVIET  MAGAZINES  IN  ENGLISH 

SOVIET  UNION  is  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine.  It  carries  material  about  all  aspects 
of  Soviet  life,  the  achievements  of  the  Soviet  people  in  the  economy,  science,  technology, 
culture,  art  and  sport  Its  pictures  and  photo-reports  acquaint  readers  with  the  everyday  life 
of  ordinary  Soviet  people.  Reading  this  magazine  issue  after,  issue,  you  will  gain  an  excel¬ 
lent  idea  of  the  w^le  Soviet  Union  and  feel  that  you  have  made  a  trip  throughout  the 
country  that  covers  one-sixth  of  the  globe.  12  issues  per  year;  10/-  pjk 

SOVIET  FILM.  This  is  an  illustrated  magazine  about  new  Soviet  films,  joint  productions 
undertaken  by  Soviet  film  studios  and  those  of  foreign  countries,  outstanding  Soviet  film 
actors  and  their  character  portrayals. 

SOVIET  LITERATURE.  This  magazine  publishes  the  best 
new  works  by  Soviet  authors — novels,  short  novels,  plays, 
short  stories,  sketches,  and  poetry.  It  carries  articles  on 
problems  of  the  history  of  literature,  art,  literary  criticism, 
and  prints  answers  to  readers'  letters.  Each  issue  has  several 
coloured  reproductions  of  pictures  by  well-known  painters, 
drawings,  sculpture  and  architecture. 

12  issues  per  year:  12/a  pju 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS,  This  magazine  publishes  material  on  current  international 
events,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  USSR  and  other  countries.  It  acquaints  readers  with  the 
situation  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  describes  the  work  of  international  organisations  and 
conferences,  carries  information  about  new  Soviet  and  foreign  publications  on  iniemational 
prob terns.  12  issues  per  year:  14/-  pju 

.SOVIET  WOMAN.  This  illustrated  magazine  offers  readers 
comprehensive  information  about  the  life  and  work  of 
Soviet  women.  “This  magazine  is  my  best  friend,”  “There 
is  so  much  that  is  interesting  and  useful  in  this  magazine 

that  I  can’t  put  it  down  until  I  read  h  from  cover  to  cover” — are  some  of  the  comments 
received  from  women  readers  abroad.  12  issues  par  year:  10/-  pju 

MOSCOW  NEWS  carries  extensive  information  about  life  in  the  Stoviet  Union.  This 
newspaper  comes  out  twice  a  week,  on  eight  pages. 

(liLTlTlE  4ND  LIFE,  This  illustrated  magazine  carries 

extensive  information  about  the  achievements  of  the  Soviet 
people  in  the  spheres  of  state  construction,  the  development 
of  the  Soviet  national  economy,  culture  and  science.  The 
magazine  devotes  particular  attention  to  the  international 
cultural  ties  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

12  issues  per  year:  10/-  pji. 

NEW  TIMES,  This  weekly  magazine  deals  with  tfie  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  foreign  countries,  the  main  problems  of  the  modem  world.  It  carries  comments  on 
current  events  in  international  affairs,  articles  and  economic  surveys,  sketches  and  notes  of 
its  correspondents,  and  other  material.  There  are  free  supplements  containing  texts  of 
important  documents  of  foreign  policy.  52  issues  per  year:  14/-  pjL 


V/O  MEZHDUNARODNAYA  KNIGA 

Moscow  200,  USSR 

SUBSCRIPTION  MAY  BE  PLACED  WITH  THE  FOLLOWING  FIRMS: 

CEimiAL  Books  Ltd.  Collet’s  Holdings  Ltd. 

37  Grays  Inn  Road,  London,  W.Cl  44-45  Museum  Street,  London,  W.Cl 
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Formerly:  month*  of  fatiguing  Journaya  by  ahip . . .  today:  a  few  hour*  of  flying  In  the  pleaeent  atmoephere 
aboard  our  Jet*  -  LUFTHANSA  make*  poaalble  still  cloaer  bualneaa  contact*  between  the  Far  East  and  Europe- 
Twice  weekly  from  Tokyo  via  Hongkong  -  Bangkok  -  Calcutta  -  Karachi  -  Dhahran  -  Cairo  -  Rome  to  Frankfurt  by 
Boeing  707 Jet  Intercontinental.  With  thi*  route  LU  FTHAN  8A  offer*  even  the  hurried  businessman  Ideal  travelling 
poesibllltlea  In  the  Far  East.  Your  lATA  travel  agency  or  your  local  LUFTHANSA  office  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 


LUFTHANSA 


CHIYODA 
l-TYPE 
EXTRACTION 

PLANT 


HERE’S  HOW  TO  SLASH  COSTS! 

By  installing  CHIYODA's  new,  economical 
continuous  soybean  and  rice  bran  solvent 
extraction  and  refining  plant.  The  Chiyoda 
L-type  Extraction  Plant  is  remarkably 
efficient’low  solvent  loss  and  oil  residue-... 
and  it's  easy  to  operate. 


CHIYODA 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEIRINO  A 
CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  LTD. 

No.  3,  AAARUNOUCHI  2-CHOME,  CHIYODA-KU 
TOKYO,  JAPAN 

Cable  Address!  “CHIYOTAKA  TOKYO" 
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If  you’ve  freight  to  carry  to  or  from 
Europe,  P  &  O  offer  fast,  frequent 
sailings  in  modem  ships.  This  means : — 

•  Quicktr  ddiv^rUt  h$tv>€*n  Europ*,  Mauya, 
tht  PhUippints,  CMna  and  Japan. 
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ChiiM  Ocean  Shippias  Ascaqr 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMEROAL  NOTES 


f  MacKinnon,  MacKenzie  ft  Co.  of  Hong  Kong  Lid.  1 

siNCAToac  AND  PENANO,  ItUy,  Kcrr  ft  Co.  Lid.  I 

roar  swettenham.  Harrisons  ft  Crosficid  I 

(Fedcralion  of  Malaya)  Ltd. 

P  AO  HBad  OflICBt  130  Lcadenhall  Streel,  London,  E.C.3 


The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  opinion 
expressed  in  signed  articles. 
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Commonwealth  Strengthened 

Like  a  petulant  child  with  whom  other  children  will  no 
longer  play.  Dr.  Verwoerd,  the  South  African  Prime 
Minister,  predicted  that  South  Africa’s  departure  would 
lead  to  the  Commonwealth’s  eventual  disintegration. 
Fortunately  for  the  Commonwealth,  few  outside  his  own 
country  attach  any  importance  to  Dr.  Verwoerd’s  judgment. 
His  country’s  departure,  which  in  the  last  resort  was  caused  by 
his  own  blind  obstinacy,  will  do  the  Commonwealth  immense 
|ood.  There  will  of  course  be  regret  that  the  ties  with  the 
Africans,  Indians  and  Coloureds  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as 
with  Liberal  Europeans,  will  be  severed.  But  with  South 
Africa  out,  it  can  be  expected  that  the  Commonwealth  will 
become  a  more  vital  and  dynamic  association. 

The  Commonwealth  of  nations  enables  peoples  (and  govern¬ 
ments)  of  different  regions,  races  and  backgrounds  to  come 
together,  and  that  is  its  most  important  role.  In  this  kind  of 
association  whose  life-blood  is  mutual  consultation,  racial 
equality  is  a  fundamental  principle — no  less  important  than 
the  equality  of  member-states.  Without  its  recognition,  the 
association  would  break  down.  Unfortunately,  Dr.  Verwoerd 
and  h!s  supporters  have  not  been  able  to  see  this ;  hence  they 
have  looked  on  any  criticism  of  apartheid  or  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion  as  interference  in  South  Africa’s  internal  affairs. 

Mr.  Macmillan,  who  no  doubt  appreciates  better  than  most 
people  the  usefulness  of  the  Commonwealth  to  Britain,  is 
also  a  clubman  par  excellence.  His  attempt  to  stage-manage 
the  conference  failed.  Instead  of  treating  South  Africa’s 
application  for  re-admission  as  a  purely  formal  matter,  the 
majority  of  Prime  Ministers  made  it  an  occasion  for  a  frontal 
attack  on  her  brutal  and  inhuman  race  policies.  The  debate 
continued  for  three  days,  revealing  to  the  whole  world  the 
deep  differences  that  exist  between  South  Africa  and  the  rest 
of  the  Commonwealth.  (The  Prime  Ministers  of  Aastralia 
and  New  Zealand,  however,  took  up  intermediate  positions). 
But  none  of  the  Prime  Ministers  tried  to  drive  South  Africa 
into  a  corner ;  on  the  contrary  they  showed  admirable 
restraint,  and  were  prepared  to  go  to  some  lengths  to  devise 
a  formula  acceptable  to  all  sides.  But  Dr.  Verwoerd’s 
intransigence — particularly  his  refusal  to  permit  non-white 
diplomatic  missions  from  other  Commonwealth  countries — 
brought  the  matter  to  a  head. 

All  those  to  whom  the  Commonwealth  means  something 
will  be  relieved  that  South  Africa  will  no  longer  be  there 
to  poison  the  atmosphere.  Moreover  they  will  feel  gratified 
that  a  blow  has  been  struck  on  behalf  of  the  struggling  non¬ 
whites  in  that  unhappy  land.  Chief  Albert  Luthuli,  President 
of  the  banned  African  National  Congress  of  South  Africa, 


managed  to  send  a  message  to  the  Prime  Ministers  asking  for 
his  country's  expulsion.  The  United  Front  of  all  anti¬ 
apartheid  forces  also  demanded  South  Africa’s  expulsion.  It 
would  have  been  sad  indeed  if  the  Prime  Ministers  had  not 
heeded  these  voices  speaking  from  banishment  or  exile.  One 
can  also  rejoice  that  South  Africa’s  departure  will  make  it 
possible  for  Mr.  Julius  Nyerere  to  bring  Tanganyika  into  the 
Commonwealth,  to  be  followed  by  the  West  Indian  Federa¬ 
tion,  Kenya  and  other  countries.  How  tragic  it  would  have 
been  if,  in  order  to  keep  South  Africa  in,  the  Commonwealth 
would  have  closed  the  door  to  countries  like  Tanganyika 
which  is  trying  nobly  to  make  a  success  of  its  great  experiment 
in  inter-racial  cooperation. 

It  is  ironical  that  while  Mr.  Macmillan’s  efforts  to  create 
a  club-like  atmosphere  did  not  succeed  in  keeping  South  Africa 
in,  they  led  to  a  much  greater  agreement  on  world  problems 
than  ever  before.  In  fact  on  questions  of  disarmamenL 
nuclear-test  bans  and  East-West  relations,  it  was  possible  to 
discern  for  the  first  time  a  Commonwealth  point  of  view. 
From  now  on  this  wide  range  of  agreement  should  be  even 
more  possible.  The  Commonwealth’s  greatest  asset  is  that  it 
enables  member-states  to  acquire  a  totally  new  dimension, 
and  view  the  world  situation  as  seen  by  other  countries  and 
continents.  In  this  respect  the  Commonwealth  has  come  of 
age.  From  now  on  there  is  no  reason  why  Britain  alone  should 
play  host  to  the  Prime  Ministers.  Why  not  hold  the  next  con¬ 
ference  in  Delhi,  or  Lagos,  or  Ottawa? 


Laos  for  Laotians 

AFTER  a  short  spell  of  hopes  that  a  truly  neutral  govern¬ 
ment  may  be  established  in  Laos  after  all,  the  situation 
there  has  again  become  potentially  just  as  serious  as  it 
was  a  month  ago.  Military  reverses  and,  no  doubt,  a  new  wind 
from  Washington,  have  forced  the  right-wing  Boun  Oum 
regime  to  seek  a  rapprochement  with  Premier  Souvanna 
Phouma.  They  sent  General  Phoumi  Nosavan — the  man  prin¬ 
cipally  responsible  for  wrecking  Souvanna  Phouma’s  efforts  to 
establish  a  neutral  government — to  Pnom  Penh  with  the 
brilliant  idea  of  proposing  to  Souvanna  Phouma  a  neutralist 
government.  He  is  even  reported  as  having  conveyed 
Vientiane’s  preparedness  to  include  the  Pathet  Lao  in  such 
an  original  venture.  It  is  highly  doubtful  whether  the  Pathet 
Lao  would  agree  to  any  cabinet  which  would  include  General 
Phoumi,  but  nobody  can  tell  how  far  the  Laotians  may  go  to 
establish  peace  and  to  extricate  themselves  finally  from  the 
wire-pulling  influences  of  the  cold  war.  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma’s  expected  visit  this  month  to  Peking,  Moscow,  Paris 
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and  London,  may  possibly  be  motivated  by  his  desire  to  ask 
for  support,  not  for  arms,  but  for  his  efforts  at  establishing 
a  neutral  regime.  While  the  Russian  arms  supplies  can  be 
imderstood  as  a  device  of  creating  a  balance  which  eventually 
will  work  in  the  interest  of  neutrality,  the  time  has  now  come 
when  the  Laotians  should  be  left  to  settle  their  own  affairs. 
But  to  do  this.  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  would  have  to  cancel 
his  programme  and  go  to  Washington  instead.  For  it  is  from 
that  quarter  that,  together  with  all  good  wishes  for  a  pro-US 
neutrality,  renewed  cries  are  heard  demanding  bigger  arms 
deliveries  to  Laos  in  order  to  offset  the  Russian  equipment 
given  to  Kong  Lae’s  troops.  Now,  on  American  insistence, 
Seato  may  be  drawn  into  the  picture  to  a  larger  degree  than 
before,  and  thus  spur  on  the  USSR  to  intensify  its  help  to  the 
Pathet  Lao.  This  game  may  eventually  lead  to  an  explosion 
which  would  make  Korea  look  like  a  school  excursion. 

Indonesia  Getting  Tough 

After  years  of  abortive  attempts  to  draw  international 
attention  to  the  seriousness  and  importance  of  her 
claims  to  West  Irian,  Indonesia  is  showing  all  signs 
of  exasperation.  Much  lipservice  has  been  paid  to  her  case 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Soviet  Union,  there  has  been 
no  active  sign  of  support  or  even  sympathy  shown  to  her  in 
this  matter  on  the  part  of  the  big  powers.  Indeed,  the  West 
appears  to  stand  solidly  behind  its  Nato  partner,  Holland, 
and  to  dismiss  Indonesia’s  demands  out  of  hand.  Whatever 
plans  the  Dutch  may  have  in  West  New  Guinea,  and  whatever 
support  their  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Luns  may  have  gathered 
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for  them  when  he  approached  the  Commonwealth  Pritau 
Ministers  in  London  last  month,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tint] 
all  these  schemes  for  a  federation  between  West  New  Guiwi 
and  the  Australian  mandated  eastern  part  of  the  island  cog. 
cern  what  Indonesia  considers  her  territory,  and  that  withog 
her  consent  nobody  is  entitled  to  tamper  with  it.  AastraH 
would  be  well  advised  to  bear  this  in  mind  for  Indonesia  hat 
been  decreed  by  geography  to  be  her  neighbour,  whether  she 
likes  it  or  not.  To  dismiss  Indonesian  claims  to  West  Iriai 
(which  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indk 
and  was  supposed  to  have  been  handed  over  in  toto  to 
Jakarta)  as  “mere  nationalism’’,  is  gravely  understating  her 
case.  Even  if  Indonesia  had  not  the  right,  which  she  has,  to 
West  Irian,  it  would  be  foolish  to  underestimate  the  powen 
of  nationalism — which  managed  to  sweep  the  Dutch  from 
their  empire,  and  which  has  not  spent  itself  yet — and  to  ignore 
the  seriousness  and  the  dangers  of  the  situation.  With  her  % 
million  people,  her  vast  potential  riches  and  under  an  able 
and  enthusiastically  followed  leader  like  Sukarno,  Indonoii 
cannot  be  discarded  like  an  enfant  terrible.  Her  decision- 
unprecedented  in  modern  diplomatic  history — not  to  allow 
any  country  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  Netherlands  afta 
having  broken  off  relations  with  the  latter,  is  the  first  graw 
sign  of  a  new  determination  by  Indonesia  to  change  ha 
tactics.  What  her  next  step  will  be,  especially  after  haviot 
received  substantial  arms  deliveries  from  Russia,  is  open  to 
conjecture.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  for  Britain  to  prevail  a 
her  Nato  ally  to  see  the  light  and  to  endeavour  to  re-establii 
relations  with  her  former  vassal  which  could  be  as  friend^ 
as  those  the  UK  enjoys  with  her  former  possessions. 


India’s  Development  Budget 

INDIRECT  taxation  over  a  wide  field  characterises  th 
Indian  Budget  for  1961-62.  Mr.  Morarji  Desai,  th 
Finance  Minister,  has  framed  his  taxation  policy  w9 
the  clear  intention  of  making  the  country  pay  for  what  I 
wants.  This  first  budget  for  India’s  Third  Five-Year  Pla 
period,  1961-66,  signposts  the  size  and  character  of  taxi 
to  be  expected  in  coming  years.  For  the  current  financial  ya 
Desai  has  asked  for  Rs.  ^8*7  million  of  additional  revenn 
Only  Rs.  30  million  will  be  secured  from  direct  taxation ;  tb 
remaining  Rs.  578*7  million  are  to  be  raised  by  indirect  taxa 
No  consumer  of  goods  will  escape.  Tea,  coffee,  kerosen 
paints,  spirits,  wines,  betelnut,  tobacco,  machinery,  radios  anl 
refrigerators  will  all  cost  more. 

It  is  evident  from  Desai’s  economic  survey  and  tax  pn 
posals  that  India  has  decided  to  accelerate  her  industrialifl 
tion.  Most  of  the  Indian  press  and  political  opinion  regal 
the  new  taxes  as  both  necessary  and  reasonable.  There  is,  I 
course,  some  criticism  of  the  choice  of  commodities  to  b 
taxed,  and  the  burdens  placed  on  some  classes  of  consumes 
There  are  also  those  who,  while  still  demanding  a  faster  ral 
of  development,  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  price.  The  Coi 
munists  would  only  “soak”  the  rich,  and  the  Swatantrig 
would  prefer  to  be  dependent  entirely  bn  foreign  largesij 
In  the  industrialisation  drive  of  the  last  ten  years  India  bl 
met  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  herself.  This  polil 
the  country  intends  to  maintain  through  the  Third  PN 
period,  too,  even  though  there  is  no  longer  a  big  sterliS 
balance  to  dip  into.  But  the  really  tricky  question  for  Indiw 
government  is  how  to  extract  adequate  resources  within  111 
country  with  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  its  people. 
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The  Rebirth 


TURKMENIA 


Kiasmivujsk 


By  a  Special  Correspondent 


Cmrmw 


There  are  few  countries  in  the  world  which 

have  suffered  utter  destruction  and  ruthless  *  .  | 
devastation  only  to  be  reborn  again  triumph- 
antly,  as  has  Turkmenia  in  her  long,  eventful  history, 

This  Central  Asian  Soviet  Republic,  part  of  the 
ancient  territory  of  Turkestan,  has  been  a  focal  point 
on  the  earliest  trade  routes  between  East  and  West, 
and  throughout  the  centuries  subjected  to  invasion  * 
by  conquering  hordes  from  all  Erections.  It  had  *  ' 
achieved  a  flourishing  culture,  when  it  was  laid  waste 
in  329  BC  when  Alexander  the  Great  sacked  and  burned 

The  region 


Ashkhabad 


Samarkand  and  made  a  Greek  province  of  it. 
took  centuries  to  recover,  only  to  be  laid  in  ruins  by  the 
Arabs  in  ad  711,  who  esta'blished  the  state  of  Maverannakhr, 
only  to  be  overrun  by  the  Turko-Mongols  two  centuries  later 
who,  in  their  turn,  were  swept  away  by  the  invasion  of 


ployed  in  what  then  was  Turiunenian  industry 
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THE  KASHMIR  CASE 


I 

1 

I 

i 


SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT 


The  problem  of  Kashmir  has  been  between  India  and 
Pakistan  ever  since  Independence.  Although  there  is  no 
armed  or  dramatic  conflict  over  the  issue  at  the  moment, 
it  always  remains  there  like  a  time  bomb. 

The  state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  popularly  known  as 
Kashmir,  has  an  area  of  85,861  square  miles  and  an  estimated 
population  of  4*4  million.  Of  the  total  area,  about  25,000 
square  miles  is  effectively  ruled  by  Pakistan.  The  dispute  over 
Kashmir  between  India  and  Pakistan  arose  from  their  respec¬ 
tive  claim  over  that  territory.  Within  a  few  weeks  after 
Independence,  a  tribal  invasion 
of  Kashmir  began.  The  ruler 
of  Kashmir  acceded  to  India 
and  Indian  troops  halted  the 
invasion.  Then  the  dispute  was 
referred  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  and  a  cease¬ 
fire  arranged.  This  line  of 
cease-fire  has  solidified  into  a 
frontier  between  India  and 
Pakistan. 

Although  neither  India  nor 
Pakistan  recognize  each  other's 
authority  on  any  part  of  Kash¬ 
mir,  both  sides  have  proceeded 
to  integrate  the  area  they  hold 
in  the  larger  political  set-up  of 
their  respective  countries.  In¬ 
spite  of  many  attempts  at 
negotiations,  the  problem  has 
remained  unsolved.  On  the 
Indian  side  of  Kashmir  eco¬ 
nomic  reconstruction  has  been 
combined  with  political  re¬ 
forms.  On  the  Pakistani  side,  very  little  was  done  till  the 
advent  of  President  Ayub  Khan. 

All  observers  of  Indo-Pakistani  relations  have  singled  out 
Kashmir  as  the  real  source  of  all  disputes  between  the  two 
countries.  In  the  last  year  a  number  of  steps  have  been  taken 
by  both  to  solve  some  of  the  disputes.  The  Canal  Waters 
Agreement  is  perhaps  the  biggest  example  of  this  new  trend, 
and  for  some  time  it  looked  as  if  negotiations  would  also 
solve  the  Kashmir  problem.  But  nothing  came  out  of  talks 
between  Mr.  Nehru  and  President  Ayub  Khan. 

Many  observers  have  claimed  that  India  has  changed  its 
attitude  due  to  the  Chinese  threat  to  her  borders.  But  there 
is  hardly  any  evidence  to  support  such  a  theory.  Particularly 
in  the  case  of  Kashmir,  both  sides  have  tenaciously  held  to 
their  often  repeated  positions.  Nevertheless  it  is  most  likely 
that  the  Kashmir  issue  has  been  informally  discussed  between 
Mr.  Nehru  and  President  Ayub  Khan  in  private  talks  during 
the  Prime  Ministers’  Conference. 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  changes  have  occurred  on  the 
Indian  side  of  Kashmir.  Pursuing  the  aim  of  gradual  integra¬ 
tion  with  India,  the  Kashmir  State  Government  has  accepted 
full  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  India,  effective  from 
April  1,  1960.  It  also  decided  to  hold  future  elections  under 


the  authority  and  supervision  of  Indian  Election  Commissiog 
Permits  for  entry  into  Kashmir  were  also  abolished  aad  i 
officers  in  government  service  will  henceforth  be  transfemi  i 
to  other  parts  of  India  as  is  the  practice  in  other  states  of  the  i 
country.  However,  the  legal  integration  with  India  has  sti  i 
some  distinctive  features  as  compared  with  other  Indai  i 
states.  Kashmir  will  continue  to  have  its  own  constitution  and 
its  ten  Members  to  the  Indian  Parliament  will  be  elected  bj  ' 
the  Kashmir  Legislative  Assembly.  Also,  not  all  Indian  laws 
will  be  applicable  in  the  State,  and  Indians  will  not  be  allowed 

to  buy  land. 

On  the  Pakistani  side,  then 
have  never  been  any  elections 
while  Indian  Kashmir  has  had 
two  general  elections.  Sina 
the  new  set-up  in  Pakistaa 
even  the  nominal  autonomy 
enjoyed  by  Azad  Kashmir. 
Pakistani  Kashmir,  has 
vanished.  In  1960  there  wet* 
food  rallies  held  in  protest 
against  high  prices  and  scarcity 
of  foodstuffs.  There  is  very 
little  information  about  (k- 
velopments  in  this  part  ol 
Kashmir  and  although  many 
impressive  schemes  have  been 
talked  about,  in  practice  not 
much  has  been  done. 

It  is  the  Pakistani  stand  that 
as  the  partition  of  India  was 
on  a  religious  basis,  the  area  of 
Kashmir  with  a  Muslin 
majority  belongs  to  Pakistaa 
They  are  confident  that  if  a  plebiscite  is  held  under  the  United 
Nation’s  auspices,  the  people  will  vote  to  join  with  Pakistaa 
Therefore,  Pakistan  is  adamant  in  its  demand  that  the  only 
final  solution  acceptable  can  be  the  one  determined  after  suck 
a  plebiscite. 

The  Indian  argument  is  that  legally  Kashmir  acceded  to 
India  when  the  Maharaja  signed  the  document  to  that  effect 
According  to  this  view  the  division  of  India  took  place  on  i 
secular  basis  and  not  a  religious  one,  which  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  still  nearly  50  million  Muslims  in  the  coua 

try.  Therefore,  India  insists  that  Pakistan  has  no  right  to 
Kashmir  and  must  vacate  the  area  under  its  control  befoit 
any  negotiations  can  take  place.  Moreover,  on  the  Indian  sidt 
of  Kashmir  political  democracy  functions  as  in  the  rest  of 
India. 

Within  Kashmir  itself  there  have  been  significant  political 
developments.  Some  organisations,  one  mainly  Hindu  in  com¬ 
position  from  Jammu  and  one  composed  of  Sheik  Abdullah’! 
followers,  want  to  press  on  for  a  plebiscite  against  the  wishe 
of  India.  Sheik  Abdulla  himself  is  in  prison  undergoing  > 
trial  for  conspiracy.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  Kashrak 
dispute  that  while  Abdulla  was  the  Premier,  Pakistanis  referred 
to  him  as  a  traitor.  Now,  out  of  power  and  hostile  to  India. 
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he  has  become  a  hero  in  Pakistan. 

The  ruling  party  is  the  National  Conference  headed  by  the 
Premier,  Bakshi  Ghulam  Mohammed,  an  extremely  popular 
and  energetic  personality.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  split 
in  the  party,  led  by  Ghulam  Mohammed  Sadiq  who  is  to  the 
left  of  the  Premier.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  however, 
the  dissidents  came  back  to  the  fold  to  work  together.  This 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  under  the  drive  of  Bakshi  a 
number  of  essential  reforms  were  carried  out  and  attempts 
made  to  create  an  industrial  base  for  Kashmir.  But  the 
main  source  of  livelihood  for  the  people  of  Kashmir  is  still 
agriculture,  woollen  textile  industry  and  tourism.  Irrigation 
schemes  and  financial  help  to  the  woollen  industry  has  done 
much  for  the  people  in  this  direction,  and  so  has  official 
encouragement  and  assistance  to  the  traditional  handicrafts. 

What  is  worrying  Indians,  however,  is  that  any  startling  or 
sudden  development  on  the  Kashmir  front  might  plunge  the 
whole  continent  into  a  communal  bloodbath  again.  Deep  down 
in  the  Indian  mind  is  the  feeling  that  if  Kashmir  goes  to 
Pakistan,  the  whole  secular  base  of  Indian  democracy  will  be 
demoralised  and  lead  to  a  resurgence  of  a  reactionary  and 
religious  type  of  neo-fascism.  Any  compromise  on  Kashmir 
which  ignores  this  factor,  is  not  likely  to  appeal  to  the  Indians. 

Another  consideration  which  colours  both  Pakistani  and 
Indian  attitudes  is  the  fact  that  after  centuries,  the  Himalayan 
border  has  become  live  again.  Kashmir  occupies  a  key  place 
in  any  consideration  of  the  problem.  And  both  sides  consider 
the  possession  of  Kashmir  essential  to  organize  the  defence  of 
their  northern  borders. 

A  development  which  has  brought  satisfaction  to  Pakistan 
but  caused  anxiety  to  India  is  the  Chinese  move  to  settle 
the  borders  issue  of  Kashmir  under  Pakistani  control  with 
Pakistan.  This  implies  Chinese  recognition  of  the  Pakistani 
claim  to  Kashmir.  The  Arab  countries  already  support  the 
Pakistani  demand  for  a  plebiscite  in  Kashmir.  Thus  India 
might  well  feel  herself  isolated  diplomatically  on  this  issue. 
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his  close  touch  with  the  working  masses  that  he  has  acquired 
an  incomparable  practical  knowledge  which  enables  him  to 
know  what  they  want  and  how  to  lead  them  step  by  step — 
from  peasant  revolts  to  the  communisation  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  most  spectacular  achievements  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  under  Mao  Tse-tung's  guidance  during  this  period 
are  in  the  military  field.  At  the  end  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War, 
Chiang  Kai-shek  had  an  army  of  four  million  men  supported 
by  American  tanks  and  warplanes,  while  the  Communist  army 
had  only  about  one  third  of  that  strength,  relying  merely  upon 
captured  arms  for  replenishment.  Yet,  in  hardly  more  than 
four  years,  Chiang’s  huge  army  was  scrapped  bit  by  bit  until 
the  balance  was  finally  revers^. 

This  astounding  success  is  to  be  attributed  firstly  to  the 
tactics  adopted  by  Mao  Tse-tung  himself  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  war,  namely  guerilla  and  annihilating  warfare  (the  latter 
consisting  in  picking  out  isolated  and  weak  detachments  of 
the  enemy  and  concentrating  a  far  superior  force  upon  them 
in  view  of  annihilating  them  altogether).  Secondly  it  has  to  be 
pointed  out  that  Mao  Tse-tung’s  tactics  were  based  upon 
the  actual  conditions  in  the  Chinese  countryside,  and  closely 
coordinated  with  his  political  programme. 

Mao  Tse-tung's  genius,  however,  manifests  itself  more  in 
political  thinking  than  in  the  military  held,  for  the  Chinese 
revolution  under  his  leadership  was  not  merly  the  overthrow¬ 
ing  of  a  dynasty,  but  also  the  thorough  transformation  of  the 
whole  country.  In  this  respect  Mao  Tse-tung’s  method  of 
making  the  many  fight  the  few  and  his  uncompromising  atti¬ 
tude  where  principles  are  concerned,  revealed  themselves  as 
being  very  successful. 


ON  MAO  TSE-TUNG’S 
LEADERSHIP 


LEWIS  GEN 


The  fourth  volume  of  the  Selected  Works  of  Mao  Tse- 

tung  was  published  on  the  1 1th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  It  consists 
of  instructions  to  his  field-commanders,  public  statements  and 
speeches  of  the  period  from  the  Japanese  surrender  in  1945 
to  the  founding  of  the  People’s  republic  in  1949.  During  this 

period  the  Chinese  Communists  under  the  leadership  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  carried  out  a  big  and  fierce  struggle  against  the 
feudal  forces  in  China,  and  finally  succeeded  in  overthrowing 
the  Kuomintang  government  headed  by  Chiang  Kai-shek,  thus 
paving  the  way  for  the  unprecedented  transformation  of  the 
country. 

The  basic  fact  with  Mao  Tse-tung’s  thinking  is  his  deep- 
rooted  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  peasants  among  whom  he 
has  grown  up,  and  this  sentiment  has  gradually  extended  until 
it  goes  beyond  the  national  boundary.  With  him.  it  appears, 
loyalty  to  the  proletariate  is  the  supreme  duty,  which  he  never 
seems  to  be  able  to  bring  himself  to  compromise.  It  is  through 
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FAILURE  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN  PAKISTAN 

MOHAMMED  NOMAN 


CAN  democracy  without  proper  education,  training  and 
traditions  function  in  a  country?  The  failure  of 
democracy  in  Pakistan  has  a  long  history  of  political 
turmoil  and  lack  of  leadership.  In  the  pre-partition  India  the 
seed  of  democracy  was  implanted  but  the  conditions  were 
different.  The  age-long  conflict  between  the  Hindus  and 
Muslims  with  separate  electorate  and  fixed  number  of  seats  in 
the  various  provincial  and  central  legislature  gave  rise  to  the 
formation  of  political  parties  purely  of  a  communal  character 
and  with  the  object  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the 
particular  community.  The  Congress  party  in  India  claimed 
to  represent  the  Indian  nation  but  was  overwhelmingly  a 
Hindu  organisation  in  character.  It  had  a  few  Muslim  mem¬ 
bers  but  they  never  commanded  any  position  in  the  Muslim 
Community.  The  Muslims  had  their  own  political  platform 
and  were  united  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Mohd  Ali  Jinnah. 
The  elections  in  the  late  forties  were  fought  on  the  basis  of 
the  demand  for  Pakistan.  It  was  thus  proved  through  the 
ballot  box  the  overwhelming  majority  opinion  of  the  Muslims 
for  a  separate  homeland  for  the  Muslims  of  India. 

Inside  the  legislatures  the  parties  were  formed  representing 
the  electorates  who  had  returned  the  members  on  the  basis 
of  separate  electorates.  After  the  partition  of  the  country  very 
few  Hindu  members  were  left  in  the  central  and  provincial 
legislatures.  Before  the  constitution  of  the  country  could  be 
framed  the  founder  of  the  State  died  and  the  unifying  force 
was  removed  from  the  scene.  The  then  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Liequat  Ali,  tried  to  proceed  with  the  task  of  framing  the 
constitution,  but  the  provincial  jealousies  and  parochial 
interests  hampered  the  task.  On  account  of  the  peculiarity  of 
its  geographical  position,  there  could  not  be  a  unitary  form 
of  government.  Provinces  were  clamouring  for  decentralisa¬ 
tion  of  most  of  the  subjects  and  particularly  East  Bengal  was 
most  anxious  to  have  greater  powers  in  the  held  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  controversy  assumed  serious  proportions.  The 
assassination  of  the  Prime  Minister  created  further  complica¬ 
tions.  The  Governor-General,  the  late  Mr.  Ghulam 
Mohammed,  dismissed  the  then  Prime  Minister,  Khawja 
Nazimuddin,  and  chose  his  own  Prime  Minister,  who  was  not 
even  a  member  of  the  legislature. 

The  political  parties  did  not  function  effectively  and  lost 
their  hold  over  the  masses.  The  politicians  became  mere 
agitators  rallying  support  on  the  basis  of  provincial  interests. 
In  East  Bengal  even  the  by-elections  were  not  held  for  years. 
In  the  Punjab,  Sind  and  frontier  provinces  elections  were  held, 
but  everyone  doubted  about  their  fairness.  Nominations  were 
given  to  safe  candidates  who  by  virtue  of  their  land  holdings 
and  position  could  get  the  votes.  The  basis  of  election  was 
adult  franchise,  but  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  villages 
were  and  are  illiterate.  They  are  clannish  in  character  and 
understand  little  about  the  various  political  implications. 
Caste,  creed,  sect  and  wealth  mattered  more  than  any  other 
consideration.  Adult  franchise,  by  itself,  is  the  cry  all  over, 
but  it  envisages  adult  and  mass  education  of  the  voters  and 
these  conditions  were  non-existent  to  a  large  degree.  Demo¬ 
cracy  was  thus  reduced  to  the  concept  of  a  controlled 
democracy.  Political  meetings  were  undoubtedly  held,  many 


speeches  were  made  and  that  by  itself  is  a  great  education  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  election  was  an  expensive  affair  and 
hundreds  and  thousands  were  spent  in  collecting  the  voters 
and  arranging  for  their  transport.  Bogus  voting  was  one  of  the 
great  features  of  these  elections.  The  educated  class  could 
not  help  but  be  the  mute  spectator  of  the  great  drama.  Most 
of  them  were  uprooted  and  were  desperately  trying  to  settk 
themselves  in  their  new  homeland.  The  Press  bwame  critical 
of  the  action  of  the  Governor-General  and  a  great  legal  battle 
was  fought  challenging  the  action.  However,  things  did  im¬ 
prove  for  a  while  when  Mr.  Ghulam  Mohd  clamped  again 
and  Anally  dissolved  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

The  elections  in  East  Pakistan  proved  catastrophic  for  the 
Muslim  League  and  it  was  claimed  by  the  people  to  be  a  fair 
election.  The  Central  Government  did  not  allow  the  new 
legislature  to  function  and  soon  after  the  formation  of  a  new 
Government,  it  was  dissolved  and  the  Central  Government 
took  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  running  the  administn- 
tior..  Mr.  Ghulam  Mohd,  the  then  Governor-General,  tried 
to  nominate  a  Constituent  Assembly  but  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pakistan  ruled  such  a  formation  an  unconstitutional  slip. 
New  elections  were  held  and  the  defunct  provincial  assembly 
of  Bengal  had  to  be  called  in  session  to  elect  its  representative 
as  the  election  to  the  Centre  were  on  the  basis  of  indirect 
representation  of  Singh  transferable  vote. 

The  New  Constituent  Assembly’s  ffrst  act  was  to  merge  all 
the  provinces  of  West  Pakistan  into  one  unit,  so  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  representation  in  the  central  legislature  could  be 
divided  on  a  50-50  basis.  The  Constituent  Assembly  did 
succeed  in  framing  a  constitution  for  the  country  which  came 
into  force  on  March  23,  1956.  Unfortunately  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Pakistan,  Major-General  Iskander  Mirga,  followed 
into  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors  and  became  the  centre 
of  intrigues.  Parties  were  formed  at  his  command,  members 
changed  their  party  labels  for  the  sake  of  Arm  offers  and  jobs. 
The  stability  of  the  Government  always  became  a  point  of 
doubt.  Seasonal  changes  became  the  order  of  the  day  and 
few  ministers  and  Chief  Ministers  lasted  for  more  than  a  few 
months.  Everyone  hoped  and  waited  for  the  general  elec¬ 
tions.  Opposition  parties  gained  in  strength  and  mass  con¬ 
sciousness  was  worked  up  to  a  degree  where  the  chosen  few 
began  to  entertain  fears  about  their  continuation  in  power. 
Even  speakers  became  partisans  and  in  the  East  Pakistan 
Assembly  the  Deputy  Speaker  was  assaulted  resulting  in  death. 
Fissiparous  tendencies  were  more  than  evident,  provincial 
jealousies  had  taken  deep  roots,  administrative  chaos 
hampered  all  progress,  favouritism  was  the  order  of  the  day 
and  huge  spending  had  created  economic  crisis.  Smuggling 
was  flourishing.  Patriotism  became  the  virtue  of  fools. 

Such  was  the  condition  when  F.  M.  Mohd  Ayub  Khan,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  proclaimed  Martial  Law  and  scrapped 
the  constitution  with  the  object  of  saving  the  country  from 
disintegration.  People  in  Pakistan  do  believe  and  have  faith 
in  democracy.  It  will  take  time.  Democracy  entails  heavy 
responsibilities  and  people  have  to  be  equipped,  trained  and 
educated  for  it.' 
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the  Parsonage  to  give  me  a  trim. 

When  he  had  settled  down  to  work  as  a  tonsoriftl  artist,  he 
began  to  talk.  “Master  come  from  Bangalore?”  I  confessed 
to  it.  “Master  talking  Tamil?”  I  didn't  deny  it.  “Master  been 
to  Burma?”  I  pleaded  guilty.  Although  1  have  treated  them 
as  questions,  they  may  have  been  statements  of  fact,  or  even 
accusations.  It  was  amazing  how  much  he  seemed  to  know 
of  my  past  life.  And  then,  talking  in  a  language  with  which 
he  was  much  more  at  home,  and  I  was  able  to  understand, 
he  began  to  tell  me  about  himself. 

His  name  was  Sadashu.  He  was  bom  in  Bellary — when? 
Oh  a  very  long  time  ago.  He  did  not  know  the  year.  But  it 
was  quite  a  long  time  ago.  A  hundred  years  ago.  Oh,  no,  no. 
How  old  am  I?  Say  forty  or  forty-five.  His  father  had  been  a 
regimental  Barber  with  a  British  regiment,  and  they  had  gone 
with  the  regiment  as  followers  to  places  like  Kampti,  Cawn- 
pore  and  Bangalore.  When  he  was  old  enough  he  enlisted 
as  a  sepoy  with  the  115  Madras  Infantry  then  in  Bangalore. 
They  were  sent  on  active  service  to  Burma  and  there  became 
the  78th  Moplah  Rifles.  Colonel  Fenton  was  the  first  O.C., 
and  later  in  Burma,  Colonel  Fenton  succeeded.  They  stayed 
first  at  Mandalay  and  Myingyan.  He  was  glad  I  knew  them 
and  liked  them.  Only  very  hot  like  this  Jubbulpore.  He 
returned  to  Bangalore  after  many  years  and  was  attached  to 
the  Madras  Lancers.  He  couldn’t  remember  what  year,  but 
it  was  a  long  time  ago.  They  were  then  in  Arab  Lines — of 
course  I  would  know  where  that  is.  Then  he  transferred  to 
the  4th  Hussars  as  Barber.  Colonel  Ramsey  was  the  O.C. 
He  was  a  very  good  old  gentleman  and  used  to  have  his  hair 
cut  once  a  month  although  he  did  not  have  much  to  cut.  He 
marched  with  the  4th  Hussars  from  Bangalore  to  Jubbulpore 
which  took  three  and  a  half  months,  and  he  has  been  there 
ever  since.  He  couldn’t  say  what  year  it  was  but  it  was  a  long 
time  ago.  All  this  place  (Jubbulpore)  was  a  jungle  then,  and 
it  was  after  they  came  that  the  Gun  Carriage  Factory  was 
built.  Who  told  me  that  the  Factory  was  built  90  years  ago? 

Did  he  like  Burma?  Oh  yes,  very  much.  Burmese  girls? 
Oh  yes,  they  are  very  nice.  But  he  is  too  old  to  think  about 
all  that  now.  Yes,  he  was  glad  to  return  to  India.  He  likes 
Bangalore  better  than  Jubbulpore.  But  why  should  he  want 
to  go  to  a  place  where  nob^y  knows  him  now.  Here  he 
knows  everybody  and  everyone  is  good  to  him. 

Of  course  he  liked  the  army  very  much.  As  a  Sepoy  he  got 
Rs.  18  a  month  and  picked  up  a  few  tips.  That  was  very  good 
in  those  days  when  everything  was  cheap  and  everything  that 
he  needed  was  supplied  by  the  military.  He  did  not  shave 
the  sahib-log  but  sharpen^  their  cut-throat  razors  and  got 
an  occasional  tip.  He  did  not  shave  most  of  the  Indian  Officers 
as  they  usually  grew  beards. 

Churchill?  In  Bangalore?  Yes  he  remembers  the  Church  on 
the  Hill  known  as  St.  John’s  Hill  Church.  A  gentleman?  No, 
he  had  never  heard  of  him.  Of  course  everyone  in  Bangalore 
knew  Tom  Barber,  but  he  had  never  heard  that  an  English 
Army  Officer  named  Churchill  had  ever  given  Tom  Barber 
his  house  before  he  left  Bangalore.  But  then.  Tom  Barber  was 
always  a  lucky  fellow  and  some  of  the  English  Officers  were  a 
little  mad. 

I  gave  him  two-annas  to  remind  him  of  the  “good  old  days” 
when  that  was  all  we  paid  for  a  hair  cut  in  Bangalore,  but  he 
laughed  and  said,  “Thank  goodness  those  days  have  gone. 
Now  the  least  is  eight  annas.”  I  gave  him  a  rupee  which 

{Continued  on  page  20) 


my  barber 


ARTHUR  MCE 


WHEN  I  was  asked  to  go  as  Chaplain  of  Christ  Church, 
to  Jubbulpore  towards  the  end  of  1958,  I  was  not  a 
bit  keen  for  in  all  the  long  years  that  I  lived  in  India 
—that  is  ever  since  I  was  bom — I  had  heard  very  little  more 
about  it  than  that  it  is  a  dry  place — I  mean  climatically — and 
very  hot  in  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

When  I  got  there  I  was  not  greatly  impressed  with  the 
town,  but  liked  the  Church  which  is  an  old  one  built  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century  by  the  East  India  Company  at 
the  then  huge  cost  of  Rs.  3,500  Company  Rupees.  The  Church 
is  still  a  monument  built  to  the  glory  of  God  by  a  handful  of 
enterprising  Merchants  and  Traders  who  had  gradually  be¬ 
come  the  rulers  of  the  whole  country. 

One  morning,  when  I  was  walking  round  the  Church  trying 
to  find  the  best  angle  from  which  it  could  be  photograph^,  I 
heard  a  voice  behind  me  say,  “Padre  Sahib  wanting  barber, 
lir?” 

I  turned  to  look  into  the  face  of  one  who  might  have  been 
there  when  the  Church  was  built  over  a  century  before.  The 
toothless  smile  on  the  white  bewhiskered  face  of  the  ragged 
khaki-coated  and  huge  white-turbaned  individual  who 
addressed  me  was  quite  disarming.  I  did  not  really  need  a 
hair-cut,  but  felt  the  need  for  a  little  cheerful,  human  company 
such  as  his  smile  promised,  and  so  I  invited  him  round  to 
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Indian  Emigration  Overseas  (2) 

DEV  MURARKA 


South-East  Asia 

In  South-East  Asia  the  Indian  question  is  even  more  complex 
and  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  Oylon,  Burma,  Malaya  and 
Singapore  are  the  prominent  areas  with  Indian  population,  Malaya 
and  Singapore  having  furthermore  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
overseas  Chinese,  but  there  is  no  white  settler  problem  there. 
The  system  under  which  the  Indians  migrated  to  these  areas  was 
different  from  the  indenture  system.  In  Malaya  and  Ceylon 
recruitment  was  by  kangany  (headman  system)  and  in  Burma 
by  maistry  or  Contract  system.  Under  both  systems  the  recruit¬ 
ment  was  left  to  one  person  who  could  recruit  20-25  people,  and 
who  was  responsible  for  their  wages,  work  and  welfare.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  systems  was  that  in  the  maistry  system 
there  was  a  comi^ex  hierarchy  of  headmen.  In  both  the  systems 
the  labourers  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  headman  and  started  their 
working  life  in  debt  to  him.  If  anything,  their  indebtedness 
increased  as  time  went  by  preventing  them  from  becoming 
prosperous  as  a  community. 

The  war  made  a  great  impact  on  these  areas  which  were  run 
over  by  the  Japanese.  Ceylon  was  the  only  exception.  A  large 
number  of  Indians  were  evacuated  from  Burma  and  never  went 
back.  Many  perished  in  the  attempt  to  cross  over  to  India  through 
the  Indo-Bunnese  border,  while  the  hardships  suffered  during  the 
long  Japanese  occupation  impoverished  the  remaining  Indians 
in  South-East  Asia,  .^ter  the  war  these  territories  were  reluctant 
to  allow  the  influx  of  more  Indian  labour  and  soon  Indian  emigra¬ 
tion  came  to  a  stop  except  in  Ceylon  where  some  Indians  con¬ 
tinued  to  enter  iNegaUy. 

In  Burma,  a  section  of  the  Indian  community  had  acquired  land, 
and  another  section  had  waxed  fat  on  money  lending  operations. 
After  the  war  land  was  nationalised  and  many  Indians  left  Burma 
as  a  consequence.  In  Ceylon  there  is  also  a  large  proportion  of 
Indians  who  have  been  refused  citizenship  (the  same  is  true  of 
Malaya)  and  there  is  constant  friction  between  the  Sinhalese  and 
the  Tamils.  By  and  large,  however,  the  Indian  population  is 
stabilising  itself  and  becoming  less  and  less  of  a  problem.  It 
should  not  be  overiooked,  though,  that  in  ail  these  countries  there 
is  some  apprehension  about  India’s  power  due  to  her  size  and 
resources  which  makes  cooperation  and  relationship  between  the 
Indians  and  the  others  a  little  uneasy. 

England 

In  England,  there  is  a  growing  problem  of  adjustment  between 
the  two  races.  Nearly  80,000  Indians  and  Pakistanis  and  about 
150,000  other  coloured  immigrants  from  other  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth  have  come  to  Britain  since  the  war.  Legally 
there  is  no  discrimination  against  them.  In  practice  they  suffer 
from  various  degrees  of  racial  prejudice  in  such  matters  as  jobs 


MY  BARBER 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
pleased  him  greatly. 

He  came  again  three  weeks  later.  I  told  him  that  I  was  not 
in  need  of  a  hair-cut  so  soon,  but  he  re|rfies,  “Oh  yes,  I  know 
that.  It  is  not  due  for  another  ten  days  or  so.  But  could  you 
give  me  eight  annas  in  advance?  I  have  a  puja  to  make  and 
am  a  little  hard  up.”  How  could  I  refuse  him? 

During  the  second  operations  he  seemed  more  at  home  and 
began  to  relate  in  Tamil  very  exciting  incidents  in  his  career 
as  a  soldier,  and  often  left  off  the  hair-cutting  to  come  in  front 


and  housing.  About  two  years  ago  serious  rioting  broke  out  in 
Nottingham,  soon  to  be  followed  in  the  Netting  Hill  Gate  area  in 
London.  Many  sociological  investigations  undertaken  since  have 
confirmed  that  racial  relations  have  deteriorated  even  further. 
It  is  significant  that  resentment  against  coloured  immigrants  hu 
come  into  the  open  only  with  unemployment  which  was  at  ill 
peak  about  the  time  the  riots  took  place.  Thfis  enabled  the  fascist! 
and  other  extreme  right-wing  elements  to  play  on  the  fear  of 
unemployment  among  the  native  population. 

Mawitius,  Caribbean  and  Fiji  Islands 

The  problem  in  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  the  Caribbean  it 
no  longer  on  racial  lines  although  in  British  Guiana  the  opposi¬ 
tion  leader  Dr.  Burnham  has  attempted  to  lend  a  racial  slant  to 
politics.  By  and  large  the  Indians  have  assimilated  well.  Distance 
from  India  made  this  process  easier  and  faster.  None  of  these 
territories  are  fully  independent  yet  but  political  progress  is  being 
made  slowly.  The  absence  of  White  settlers  there  has  spared  the 
Indians  the  trouble  of  going  through  a  process  of  dual  loyalties. 
They  are  on  fairly  good  terms  with  the  original  inhabitants  of 
these  territories,  and  their  one  common  problem  is  to  evolve  s 
more  varied  economy  which  will  make  them  more  prosperous. 
For  this  they  need  capital.  Their  own  resources  are  not  enough 
and  because  they  are  small  and  of  very  little  significance  in 
military  terms,  their  needs  are  overlooked  by  the  lending  nations. 
The  fact  that  they  have  to  deal  through  the  Colonial  office  in 
London  imposes  a  limit  . on  their  activities.  How  serious  this  can 
be,  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  British  Guiana.  The  Colonial 
office  will  neither  lend  enough  funds  for  development  nor  allow 
Dr.  Cheddi  Jagan,  the  Chief  Minister,  to  obtain  it  from  other 
sources. 

.A  territory  where  relationships  between  Indians  and  the  local 
original  inhabitants  has  not  been  smooth,  are  the  Fiji  Islands  in 
the  Pacific.  There,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Indian  population, 
coupled  with  their  commercial  initiative,  is  considered  by  the 
Fijians  as  a  direct  threat  to  their  survival.  However,  various  steps 
to  solve  the  problem  seem  to  have  improved  the  atmosphere  lately. 

Two  main  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  One  is  that  the  Indians 
overseas  are  not  the  forerunners  of  any  imperialist  design  on  the 
part  of  India,  but  the  victims  of  ruthless  process  of  economic 
developments  of  the  past,  which  disrupted  them  from  their 
environment  and  induced  them  to  migrate  elsewhere.  Another 
conclusion  is  that  they  are  still  a  community  discriminated  against 
in  political  and  economic  matters.  Looking  to  the  future,  it  is 
reasonable  to  hope  that  outside  some  parts  of  Africa,  Indians 
will  gradually  be  accepted.  Provided  a  dynamic  economy  raises 
their  standard  of  living  they  will  be  integrated  into  the  societies 
which  they  have  adopted. 


of  me  to  act  a  part  most  amusingly,  with  scissors  in  one  hand 
and  comb  in  the  other,  to  describe  more  graphically  how  the 
Colonel  came  riding  into  the  Camp  or  how  the  Sentry 
challenged  him  that  night  in  Mandalay,  when  he  said  “Who 
goes  front?”  before  firing  the  shot  at  him  that  fortunately 
went  wide.  But  then  that  was  all  a  very  long  time  ago.  How 
long?  Well,  not  more  than  forty  or  forty-five  years  ago. 

Now  that  I  have  returned  to  Calcutta,  I  miss  him  very  much. 
He  did  help  to  cheer  one  up  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  other¬ 
wise  rather  cheerless.  I  hope  that  I  shall  feel  as  young  as  he 
does  when  I  am  as  old  as  he  is — if  I  live  to  that  age! 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


CAMBODIAN  NEUTRALITY 

Sir, — After  having  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Dev  Murarka’s 
article  published  in  the  February  1%1  issue  of  Eastern  World 
under  the  title  “Cambodian  Neutrality”,  I  would  like  to  send  you 
my  most  sincere  thanks  and  warmest  congratulations  for  your  * 
efficient  contribution  in  attracting  public  interest  towards  the 
present  situation  in  my  country. 

Since  this  situation  would  be  better  described  in  an  objective 
manner,  I  feel  I  should  draw  your  attention  upon  some  passages 
of  the  above-mentioned  article  which  for  the  sake  of  a  more 
accurate  information  seem  to  call  for  a  few  rectifications  for  the 
attention  of  the  British  public,  generally  ill-informed  on  Asian 
nibjects,  particularly  Cambodian  affairs. 

I  Page  10 — 2nd  paragraph 

It  was  rather  in  1959  that  Cambodia  had  to  cope  with  internal 
difficulties  (traitors’  plot,  attempt  on  the  Sovereigns’  lives,  late 
August). 

II  Page  10 — 3rd  paragraph  _ 

(a)  The  plot  against  Cambodian  neutrality,  which  had  been 
instigated  by  the  right-wing  traitors  Son  Ngoc  Thanh,  Sam  Sary 
and  Dap  Chuon,  was  discovered  and  repressed  immediately  in 
February  1959. 

(b)  Dap  Chuon,  who  was  then  Military  Commandant  of 
Siemreap  province,  fled  into  the  forest  when  the  Royal  Army 
attacked  his  camp  but  was  shot  by  them  a  few  days  later  in  a 
ikirmish. 

(c)  The  two  other  traitors,  Son  Ngoc  Thanh  and  Sam  Sary, 
then  led  the  plot  from  a  foreign  soil.  The  former,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  by  the  French  ever  since  1946,  first  in  Saigon  then  in 
France,  for  having  collaborated  with  the  Japanese  army,  was 
freed  and  repatriated  to  Cambodia  in  October  1951  thanks  to 
the  personal  intervention  of  His  Royal  Highness  Norodom 
Sihanouk,  then  King  of  Cambodia.  A  few  months  after  his  return 
in  Cambodia,  Son  Ngoc  Thanh  went  into  the  “maquis”  and  later 
on  took  refuge  in  Thailand  where  he  is  still  living.  Sam  Sary,  the 
former  Ambassador  in  London  who  was  summoned  back  to 
Cambodia  in  June  1958,  took  refuge  in  South  Vietnam  at  the  end 
of  the  same  year. 

(d)  In  Cambodia,  having  respect  for  the  dignity  of  human 
beings,  we  do  not  hang  the  criminals  who  have  been  sentenced  to 
death;  they  are  executed  by  firing  squads  who  are  either  soldiers 
or  provincial  police  guards. 

(e)  The  letter  written  by  Sam  Sary,  the  photostat  of  which  was 
published  by  “Blitz”,  had  been  addressed  to  Mr.  E.  Kellog,  who 
was  Counsellor  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Phnom-Penh  around 
that  time. 

III  Page  II — 7th  paragraph 

(a)  The  left  in  Cambodia  which  mainly  consists  of  a  small 
number  of  Communists  and  fellow  travellers  has  practically  no 
influence  over  the  masses.  This  was  reflected  at  the  time  of  the 
referendum  held  on  June  5,  1960,  over  the  issue  of  the  Sangkum 
Reast  Niyum  policies,  and  in  which  the  Communist  group  only 
lathered  1 33  votes,  i.e.  0  0065  per  cent  of  the  total  poll. 

(b)  Concerning  the  suspension  of  newspapers  and  the  arrest  of 
journalists,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  repressive  measures 
were  taken  solely  by  the  administrative  authorities  responsible  for 
those  matters  and  who  were  acting  in  conformity  with  the  existing 
democratic  laws  in  connection  with  the  press. 

In  fact,  whilst  freedom  of  expression  has  been  explicitly  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  Kingdom  Constitution,  it  is  easily  understandable 
that  this  provision  could  only  be  enjoyed  within  the  framework  of 
its  real  context  and  in  a  constructive  manner,  but  not  as  a  means 
of  disturbing  public  order  in  some  particularly  critical 
circumstances. 

That  is  why  it  would  be  fair  to  remember  that  the  withdrawing 
of  these  measures,  however  justified  they  had  been,  was  due  to  the 


extreme  forbearance  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk. 

IV  Page  11 — 11th  paragraph 

The  construction  of  the  Phnom-Penh-Sikanoukville  railway 
was  essentially  a  Cambodian  achievement,  in  which  foreign 
experts,  including  some  Chinese,  cooperated. 

V  Page  11 — 12th  paragraph 

The  Sihanouk  Five-Year  Plan  came  into  force  early  in  1960. 

VI  Page  II — I3th  paragraph 

The  khmerisation  of  foreign  concerns  has  always  been  done 
strictly  under  the  full  procedure  of  a  negotiated  take-over.  It  is 
not  the  practice  of  Cambodia  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  compulsory 
nationalisations  of  foreign  firms.  It  might  be  interesting  to  under¬ 
line  that  the  companies  formerly  owners  of  the  said  concerns  do  in 
fact  willingly  continue  to  participate  in  their  nuining,  thanks  to 
the  allocation  of  shares  in  a  proportion  which  can  be  at  times  as 
high  as  40  per  cent. 

I  should  Im  extremely  grateful  to  you  if  you  were  kind  enough 
to  have  the  above  rectifications  inserted  into  the  nearest  issue  of 
your  valuable  publication. 

Yours  sincerely, 

AU  CHHEUN 

Royal  Cambodian  Embassy,  Cambodian  Ambassador 

London,  N.W.8. 

TIBET— Fact  and  FkHon 

Sir, — ^In  view  of  the  false  impression  of  Tibet — under  a  so-called 
Buddhist  administration — created  by  Western  writers,  I  was  glad 
to  see  an  article  entitled  “TIBET — a  page  from  the  Middle  Ages”, 
puMished  in  Eastern  World  last  November. 

As  a  member  of  the  Brhain-China  Friendship  Association,  I 
attended  a  meeting  of  that  Association  in  May  1959  when  two 
of  my  countrymen  who  had  recently  returned  from  a  long  tour  of 
China  descril^  their  impressions.  My  letter  on  the  subject  was 
eventually  published  in  The  Humanist,  November  1959,  under  the 
heading,  “Tibet,  China  and  the  West”.  In  this  I  was  able  to  quote 
an  authoritative  statement  to  the  effect  that  “gross  social  and 
economic  injustices  were  rife  .  .  .  the  vast  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  were  serfs,  tied  to  the  manorial  estates,  and  lamaseries”. 
Photographs  of  the  instruments  of  torture,  used  to  intimidate  the 
serfs,  were  reproduced  in  “China  Reconstructs”  with  a  description 
of  conditions  similar  to  that  published  in  Eastern  World.  But 
the  picture  printed  in  Chin  Fu-Jen’s  article,  such  as  cutting  off 
ears  for  failure  to  pay  the  “ear”  tax  and  so  on — ^is  even  worse 
than  1  had  previously  supposed. 

Unfortunately  Western  politicians  and  journalists,  having  no 
first-hand  knowledge  of  Tibet,  prefer  to  Mieve  wlut  has  been 
written  in  a  book  by  the  elder  brother  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  wdb 
the  caption  “Authentic  Tibet”.  Whether  the  author,  whose  latter 
years  have  been  spent  in  the  Unhed  States,  is  a  deliberate  liar  or 
merely  a  self-deceiver,  no  one  can  say  for  certain.  But  h  is  surely 
significant  that  the  Dalai  Lama  himself  decamped  with  a  treasure 
estimated  at  £300,000  or  so.  How  did  he  come  by  so  much  wealth? 
And  how  does  he  square  the  act  of  smuggling  it  out  of  Tibet  with 
the  teaching  of  Buddha — bearing  in  mind  the  extreme  poverty  of 
the  Tibetan  masses? 

We  are  constantly  being  told  about  “the  rape  of  Tibet”.  And 
Mr.  Tom  Driberg — a  Labour  MP  who  presumably  regards  him¬ 
self  as  a  friend  of  the  poor — speaking  about  India  on  the  BBC 
programme  of  January  23,  spoke  of  “the  brutal  treatment  of  the 
Tibetans  by  the  Chinese”  as  a  good  reason  why  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  given  such  an  enthusiastic  reception  in  India.  He  likened 
this  to  “the  brutal  treatment  of  the  Hungarians  by  the  Russiaru” 
in  1956,  despite  quite  a  different  picture  painted  by  recent  visitors 
to  Hungary. 

Can  anyone  inugine  anything  more  Kkely  to  intensify  the  Cold 
War  between  West  and  Esut? 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Captain)  C.  E.  Cookson,  c.m.o. 

Sompting.  Sussex. 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


NEW  KOREAN  CRISIS? 

From  a  Special  Correspondent  in  Seoul 


There  is  talk,  furtively,  in  the  chapongs  (tea  parlors)  and, 
more  overtly,  in  the  big  dailies  of  a  forthcoming  “April 
crisis”  in  the  Democratic  Administration  of  Prims 
Minister  Chang  Myun,  timed  to  coincide  with  the  anniversary 
of  the  one  which,  last  year,  toppled  the  tyrannical  and  corrupt 
regime  of  ancient  Syngman  Rhee. 

The  papers  will  only  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  “widespread 
anti-governmental  demonstrations”  may  very  well  take  place 
in  March  and  April.  The  Government  spokesmen  pooh-pooh 
these  speculations  and  discount  the  possibility  of  any  serious 
rioting  on  those  now-sacred  days,  April  18-19  and  April  25-26, 
the  so-called  “double  Mondays”  and  “double  Tuesdays”. 

Premier  Chang  has  personally  taken  note  of  the  “April 
crisis  theory”  and  asked  Koreans  not  to  be  misled  by  such 
reports  since  “security  authorities  are  well  prepared  and 
alerted  for  any  situation.”  He  disclosed  that  the  Home 
Ministry  had  received  information  that  underground  agents  of 
Korean  communist  groups  in  Japan — &  favourite  Rhee 
whipping-boy — are  organizing  underground  anti-governmental 
movements,  and  that  national  police  forces  had  been 
strengthened  in  certain  areas  where  disturbances  were  hinted 
as  possibly  to  be  expected. 

Thus,  the  64-year-old  Catholic  Prime  Minister  tacitly 
admitted  that  if  there  was  no  fire,  at  least  there  was  some  sign 
of  the  hre-preceding  smoke. 

There  has  been  mention  made  particularly  of  a  threatened 
farmers’  uprising  scheduled  for  late  March  to  early  April, 
and  talks  have  been  known  to  have  been  staged  between  the 
Ministries  of  Home  Affairs  and  Justice  and  the  chief  of  the 
National  Police. 

Why,  if  there  is  to  be  revolt,  as  some  indications  show,  will 
it  come  about  so  soon  after  the  new  democratic  regime  took 
over  the  reins  of  Korean  power? 

There  has  been  no  charge  of  serious  maladministration, 
corruption,  intimidation,  bribery,  or  terror  such  as  scarred 
Rhee’s  last  political  years,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  the  Chang 
administration  is  derelict  in  popular  eyes  for  not  achieving 
the  long-pledged  economic  reforms  that  would  bring  on 
Korean  national  prosperity.  The  living  standard  has  not  risen, 
as  once  anticipated.  Chang,  too,  is  criticized,  for  the  recent 
inflationary  trend  caused  by  his  devaluation  of  the  hwan 
currency.  Unemployment  rolls  have  not  been  lessened 
appreciably  and  marginal  employment  continues  to  constitute 
a  grave  threat  to  the  nation. 

Politically,  there  is  heated  opposition  to  Chang  policies, 
primarily  in  regard  to  the  US-ROK  economic  agreement,  and 
to  America’s  known  insistence  for  effecting  a  Japan-ROK 
rapprochement  to  better  the  stability  of  the  North  Asian 
region,  the  more  so  since  President  Kennedy  took  authority 
in  the  US. 

Some  Koreans  consider  the  American  stance  an  impudent 
infringement  of  Korean  sovereignty  and,  since  the  successful 
revolution,  many  of  the  fiery-tempered  people — long  enough 


disturbed  over  the  fact  that  their  homeland  is  a  divided  one- 
are  suspicious  of  the  United  States  which,  many  feel,  in  part 
at  least  engineered  the  ruinous  partition  with  the  Russian^ 
back  14-15  years  ago.  But  the  main  complaint  of  the 
nation  is  being  aimed  at  the  still  faltering  state  of  the 
economy,  and  the  privations  this  state  brings  to  the  masses  of 
still-depressed  citizenry. 

Korea  has  been  called  in  the  past  “the  land  of  the  mornini 
calm  and  of  the  afternoon  demonstration”.  This  is  true,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  ever,  today.  And  what  can  Chang  do,  to  avert 
“April  crisis”  or  crisis  at  some  later  date? 

The  Government  will  soon  launch  a  S38  million  public 
works  programme  called  the  “National  Construction  Service” 
and  it,  it  is  hoped,  will  show  the  people  that  the  regime  is 
attacking  unemployment  heartily.  It  can  stir  production  and 
thence  higher  wages,  and  arouse  a  spirit  of  combating  infla¬ 
tion's  twisting  spiral,  as  Chang  now  once  again  pledges  it  will 


Tamils  Resist 

From  K.  G.  Navaratne,  Colombo 

By  next  year  Ceylon,  too,  would  be  a  Republic.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  Ceylon  should  follow  the  example  of  India 
and  have  a  president  as  ceremonial  head  of  government  and  a 
prime  minister  responsible  to  parliament  or,  like  the  United 
States  of  America,  vest  full  executive  power  in  an  elected 
president.  This  question  will  be  examind  by  a  Joint  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
appointed  to  revise  the  Constitution.  The  committee  will  also 
decide  on  the  future  of  the  Upper  House  and  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  the  Constitution  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  guaranteeinf 
minority  rights. 

The  position  of  the  Judicial  Services  Commission  and  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  which  are  concerned  with  appoint¬ 
ments  and  discipline  in  the  judicial  and  administrative  spheres 
respectively,  will  also  be  reviewed. 

Divergent  views  are  held  by  the  public  on  these  matters  and 
therefore  the  work  of  the  committee  is  bound  to  be  enmashed 
in  controversy  from  the  start. 

As  anticipated,  the  enforcement  of  the  Sinhala  Only  Act 
and  the  Language  of  the  Courts  Act,  both  of  which  favour 
the  majority  Sinhalese  community,  is  being  strongly  resisted 
in  the  predominantly  Tamil  areas  in  north  and  east  Ceylon. 

Spearheading  the  resistance  is  the  Federal  Party  which 
seeks  internal  self-rule  in  those  areas.  The  satyagraha  (non¬ 
violent  resistance  campaign)  launched  by  the  party  hu 
received  wide  support  from  the  Tamils.  TTie  success  of  the 
campaign  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  administration  in 
the  northern  areas  has  been  brought  practically  to  a  standstiE 
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The  Government  has  announced  its  intention  not  to  negotiate 
with  the  Federal  Party  leaders  until  the  satyagraha  is  called 
off,  but  the  latter  are  not  willing  to  do  so.  Meanwhile  the 
Government  has  sent  army  and  navy  units  to  the  north  and 
east  to  assist  the  police  to  maintain  order. 

The  danger  of  the  Federal  Party  campaign  is  that  it  might 
provoke  extremist  Sinhalese  elements  to  launch  a  counter¬ 
campaign  and  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  sad  and  tragic  events 
of  May /June  1958  when  over  a  thousand  people  were  killed 
in  communal  riots.  Responsible  leaders  on  both  sides  are 
working  to  avert  such  an  eventuality,  but  much  will  depend  on 
the  Government  attitude — a  few  concessions  can  win  over  the 
Tamils,  while  refusal  to  give  them  a  hearing  can  lead  to  a 
stiffening  of  resistance. 

Japan 

Angry  Young  People 

From  Stuart  Griffin,  Tokyo 

At  least  1,000  rightists  are  known  to  the  police  to  be 
dangerous,  to  be  liable  to  resort  to  terrorist,  ultrarationalistic 
activities.  Of  these,  the  overwhelming  majority  are  young 
men,  and  even  a  few  women.  They  are  Japan’s  angry,  if  con¬ 
fused,  young  people. 

Postwar  youth  is  no  less  restive  in  Japan  than  elsewhere, 
sparked  first  by  the  shame  of  their  proud  nation’s  utter  defeat 
and  occupation  by  foreign  troops  and  by  the  realization  that 
the  old  way  of  life  was,  to  them,  demonstrably,  without  value. 
The  post-Surrender  aftermath,  initially  of  homelessness,  cold. 


lack  of  food  and  job  opportunity  and  then,  perhaps  too  sud¬ 
denly  for  youngsters’  nervous  systems,  the  over-ripe  chances 
for  prosperity  as  Japan  miraculously  revived  economically, 
was  in  itself  disturbing. 

Most  of  the  disturbed  youth  settled  down,  fortunately,  as 
prosperity  came  to  Japan.  Others,  of  the  wayward  sort,  sidled 
up  to  organized  racketeering,  and  stayed  away  from  politics, 
except  of  a  gang-on-the-street  warfare  variety.  Still  other 
“angry  young  men’’  were  approached  and  given  a  deft  outlet 
for  their  anti-social  anger  by  deadly  fanatics  of  a  sort  that 
seems  indigenous  to  the  long-isolated,  frequently  zenopho4>ic 
culture  of  the  four  small  islands’  nation,  lliey  were  told  that 
they  could  right  the  wrongs  done  to  the  beloved  homeland, 
master  the  ills  that  beset  the  “Sun  Nation  .  .  .  ruled  by  the 
Divine  Emperor  for  the  past  2,000  years.” 

In  societies  such  as  the  Blood  Pledge  Group,  the  Anti- 
Communist  Nuclear  Death-Defying  Corps,  the  Great  Japan 
Patriotic  Party,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  15  to  20  others,  older 
people  craftily  suborned  youth  to  its  own  age-old  fanatic 
purpose. 

These  “angry  young  men”— the  tools  of  the  ultra- 
nationalists — are  often  traditionalists.  They  love  to  pen  poems 
extolling  Japan’s  mystic  beauties  and  the  God-given  Imperial 
System.  They  purify  themselves  with  icy  morning  showers,  eat 
frugally,  avoid  drinking,  and  spend  free  time  in  an  odd  com¬ 
bination  of  practising  ancient  calligraphy  or  whacking  at  each 
other  lustily  with  wooden  swords,  in  olden  martial  arts  train¬ 
ing  sessions.  They  spend  hours  listening  to  fiery  patriotic 
lectures,  seated  in  the  time-honoured  Japanese  squatting  posi¬ 
tion,  clad  in  rough  kimonos.  They  neither  laugh  nor  smile 
much,  and  they  are  no  smiling,  laughing  matter.  They  are 
deadly  serious  and  their  time  is  well  employed  by  the  super- 
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patriots  who  are  their  masters.  Young  men  call  on  companies, 
great  and  small,  and  wheedle  or  even  extort  funds  from  them, 
to  keep  the  secret  societies  afloat.  They  are  ready  on  call  to 
physically  attack  leftist  street  demonstrations,  provoke  police 
attacks  to  achieve  martyr  status,  and  journey  to  trouble-spots. 
They  respond,  under  teachings  of  men  like  Akao,  Yoshiaki 
Sagoya,  and  Susumu  Fukuda,  to  a  revival  of  old-fashioned, 
feudalistic  moods.  Their  heroes  are  men  who  hacked  premiers 
to  death,  who  chopped  down  prewar  anti-militarists,  who  shot 
and  stabbed  financiers,  cabinet  ministers,  and  diplomats  who 
opposed  the  course  Japan  was  then  taking,  towards  Total  War. 

However,  most  young  people  save  their  salaries  and  go  off 
healthily  to  mountain-climbing,  skiing,  and  skating  areas  and 
the  trains  are  crowded  day  by  day.  But  a  significant,  and 
disturbing  number  crowd  into  cheap  cold  shacks — for  which 
they  are  paid  but  little  and  given  little  more — and  listen,  and 
heed  vicious  counsel  given  by  men  who  are  often,  themselves, 
retired  assassins ;  who  would  see  in  the  responsive  angry 
young  men  before  them  a  further  chance  of  rule  by  terror  in 
a  Japan  reflecting  their  own  dark  moods  alone. 


China 


Operation  Agriculture 

From  a  Special  Correspondent 

Throughout  the  month  exhortations  to  be  prepared  for 
spring  sowing  have  continued.  Completion  of  many  new 
schemes  has  been  reported,  one  of  them  in  Kiangsu 
province  in  East  China,  where  a  comprehensive  network  of 
waterways  has  been  finished  after  three  years’  work.  The 
main  aim  was  to  protect  the  area  against  serious  waterlogging 
and  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  one  million  hectares,  half  of 
the  arable  land  in  the  area,  will  benefit  from  this.  Moreover, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  hectares  will  get  regular  irriga¬ 
tion.  Many  ancillary  benefits  will  obviously  follow. 

Measures  taken  to  ensure  a  good  crop  this  year  also  include 
the  training  of  tractor  drivers  in  tens  of  thousands,  increased 
facilities  for  spraying  insecticides  by  aeroplanes  and  greater 
provision  for  supply  of  agricultural  tools.  In  1960  the  area 
sprayed  by  planes  increased  by  75  per  cent  over  1959.  Reports 
also  speak  of  successful  experiments  in  making  artificial  rain. 
Some  of  the  long-term  exploration  and  research  schemes  for 
utilising  glaciers  are  also  yielding  information  about  the  flow 
and  melting  of  ice.  This  would  lead  to  regulating  these  glaciers 
and  constructing  reservoirs  to  store  water  thus  produced. 

From  the  provinces  also  come  reports  of  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  consumer  goods.  In  Inner  Mongolia,  for  instance, 
the  cotton  and  woollen  textile  industry  has  been  successfully 
established  and  expanded.  Four  or  five  years  ago  there  was 
no  such  thing  in  the  area.  Chemical  fertilizers  and  light  indus¬ 
try  has  also  grown  rapidly  in  the  province  of  Chinghai  in 
North-West  China.  In  spite  of  bad  weather,  sugar  refineries 
in  Fukin,  South-East  China,  are  expected  to  yield  their  full 
quota  of  sugar  and  are  already  crushing  their  first  supplies  of 
cane. 

Another  item  to  which  a  lot  of  attention  has  been  given  is 
coal.  The  press  has  faithfully  reported  increases  in  yields 
month  by  month,  individual  miners  have  been  publicised  for 
their  performance  and  between  December  and  February  more 
than  20  new  coal  mines  have  been  put  into  operation.  But 
consumption  of  coal  is  rising  faster  than  output.  Together  with 


coal,  steel  continues  to  make  progress.  According  to  official 
estimates,  China  now  occupies  the  sixth  place  in  the  world  as 
a  steel  producer.  In  1949  her  place  was  the  26th. 

Some  of  the  major  developments  during  the  past  few  weeks 
have  been  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  The  Chinese  attitude 
to  President  Kennedy  can  be  best  summed  up  in  a  phrase  used 
about  his  first  State  of  the  Union  message.  It  was  said  that 
he  had  an  olive  branch  in  one  hand  and  a  poisoned  arrow  in 
the  other.  The  crisis  in  the  Congo  and  the  murder  of 
Lumumba  only  confirmed  the  Chinese  attitude  towards  the 
United  States. 

The  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  Sino-Soviet  treaty  was 
celebrated  with  proper  ceremony.  The  .attention  of  the 
observers,  however,  was  caught  by  the  far  more  cordial  and 
warm  reception  accorded  to  an  Economic  Delegation  from 
Albania.  More  publicity  was  given  to  the  Albanian  Party 
Congress  than  to  other  such  events.  Particularly  significant 
was  the  prhise  of  ‘correct’  leadership  of  Enver  Hoxa,  the 
Albanian  Communist  leader. 

Japanese  affairs  continued  to  receive  extensive  attention.  A 
number  of  delegations  from  there  visited  China,  among  them 
the  Japanese  Socialist  leader  Toshio  Tanaka.  But  bitter  attacks 
also  continued  on  the  government  of  Japan  for  its  pro- 
American  policies. 

Much  was  also  made  of  the  Nepalese  delegation  visiting 
China  for  talks  on  settling  the  boundary  between  China  and 
Nepal.  No  mention  was,  of  course,  made  of  the  crisis  in 
Nepal  as  a  result  of  the  dismissal  of  the  democratic  Koirala 
ministry.  References  were,  however,  made  to  China’s  desire 
for  peaceful  settlement  of  her  boundary  disputes.  In  a  similar 
vein,  emphasis  is  all  on  friendship  with  Burma,  and  there  is  a 
constant  stream  of  delegations  on  exchange  visits. 


India 


Great  Leader  Dies 

From  our  Ind  an  Correspondent 

The  death  of  Pandit  Govind  Ballabh  Pant  has  been  widely 
mourned  in  India.  Within  the  Congress  he  was  one  of  the  few 
of  the  great  national  leaders.  People  are  mourning  not  only 
because  of  his  personal  qualities,  which  were  tremendous,  but 
also  because  his  death  will  leave  Nehru  even  more  isolated. 
Though  not  of  the  left.  Pandit  Pant  was  respected  by  it  and 
listened  to.  Speculation  is  already  being  made  about  Pant's 
successor  as  the  Home  Minister.  Among  others,  Lai  Bahadur 
Shastri’s  name  is  particularly  interesting. 

Another  death,  in  Patna,  of  Dr.  Krishna  Sinha,  the  Chirf 
Minister  of  Bihar,  was  mourned  for  different  reasons.  Dr. 
Sinha  commanded  a  majority  in  the  faction  ridden  State  patty 
and  thus  provided  continuity  in  administration.  This  will  not 
be  so  certain  in  future.  For  the  time  being,  a  compromise 
between  the  different  groups  has  been  made.  Mr.  Binodanand 
Jha  has  been  elected  the  new  Chief  Minister. 

In  Orissa  the  uneasy  coalition  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Gantahtra  Parishad  has  at  last  ended.  The  Chief  Minister 
has  resigned  and  the  President’s  rule  has  been  proclaimed 
This  is  expected  to  last  till  the  general  elections  next  year. 
Inside  the  Congress  party  also  some  changes  have  taken  place. 
The  new  President  of  the  party  in  the  State  is  Bijoyanand 
Patnaik.  This  foreshadows  the  eclipse  of  Dr.  Mehtab,  tiH 
recently  the  Chief  Minister  in  Orissa.  Patnaik  is  a  colourful 
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and  progressive  character.  He  is  internationally  known  for 
his  ex{doit  in  bringing  Sultan  Sjariar  out  of  Indonesia  by  plane 
a  few  minutes  before  the  Dutch  were  about  to  arrest  him. 

In  Madras  too,  politics  have  become  lively.  A  big  agitation 
has  swept  the  State  to  rename  it  Tamil  Nad,  and  all  the 
opposition  groups  joined  in  the  agitation.  The  Swatantra 
piirty  is  trying  its  level  best  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
Dravidian  Progressive  Federation  (DMK).  DMK  has  a  con- 
ftderable  fr^owing  annong  sections  of  peo{rie  in  Madras  who 
seek  to  establish  a  separate  South  Indian  state.  Another  move 
has  been  the  resurrection  of  the  Muslim  League.  In  marginal 
constituencies  Muslim  votes  will  be  decisive.  Many  observers, 
however,  are  lamenting  the  rise  of  tiie  League,  as  they  fear  it 
may  lead  to  a  revival  of  communalism. 


examine  the  President's  proposals  with  due  consideration, 
but  with  no  chance  of  tilting  the  present  Constitution  of 
Burma  based  on  a  happy  compromise  between  the  British 
unitary  type  and  the  American  Federal  System.  The  fault  lies 
not  with  the  Constitution  of  Burma  but  with  the  politicians 
themselves. 

President  U  Win  Maung  must  view  with  dismay  the  many 
sharp  conflicts,  political  and  personal,  between  U  Nu  and 
his  supporters  on  one  side  and  U  Ba  Swe  and  U  Kyaw  Nyein 
on  the  other.  The  Welfare  State  is  not  well  now.  It  is 
shrouded  in  an  unstable  economy  directly  brought  about  by 
politicians  by  placing  parties’  interests  before  national 
prosperity. 

And  while  the  politicians  have  been  busy  with  their  political 
game  of  hide  and  seek  the  remnants  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
National  forces  in  East  Burma  have  been  growing  in  number 
as  well  as  in  fighting  power.  They  have  been  intruding  into 
the  Burmese  territory  close  to  the  Siamese  and  Laotian 
borders  and  have  been  looting  the  unarmed  people  of  the  wild 
frontiers  of  Burma. 

Burma  Armed  Forces  have  however  captured  some  of  the 
bases  of  the  Kuomintang  marauders  with  large  consignments 
of  American  marked  ‘  arms,  ammunition,  parachutes,  tyres, 
wireless  sets  and  many  other  war  equipments.  The  Burmese 
are  naturally  angry  at  this  ruthless  banditry.  Burmese  political 
situation  is  serious  enough  to  topple  the  young  Republic  into 
lawlessness  and  confusion  without  inde^  the  Kuomintang 
guerrillas  instilling  hate  into  the  frontier  Shans  against  the 
Burmese  and  their  Union  with  Burma.  An  angry  crowd 
attacked  the  American  Embassy  in  Rangoon  in  late  February 
last  as  a  protest  against  Formosa’s  guiding  hand  in  the 


Cloudy  Sky 


From  our  Correspondent  in  Rangoon 

The  Union  President  U  Win  Maung  is  unhappy  in  his 
present  powerless  position  as  the  Head  of  the  State.  He  wants 
to  invest  the  President  with  similar  executive  powers  enjoyed 
by  the  American  President.  He  has  already  drafted  his  sug¬ 
gestions,  basing  mainly  on  the  conviction  that  the  nature  of 
the  office  of  the  President  shall  be  so  changed  as  to 
kicorporate  a  constitutional  position  for  healing  the  inter¬ 
necine  political  quarrels  among  the  leaders  of  the  day.  The 
Constitutional  Revision  Committee,  which  will  be  presided 
over  by  Judicial  Minister  Dr.  E.  Maung,  will  certainly 
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ing  Prime  Minister  Menzies,  his  political  leader,  with  whoi 
he  is  at  times  in  disagreement.  Mr.  Wentworth  is  critical 
the  few  people  in  Australia  who,  he  says,  are  “consciow^ 
taking  profits  from  Communism.”  He  is  even  more  critial 
of  those  whom  he  describes  as  living  on  Communism  without 
being  in  any  respect  Communist  supporters.  “A  free 
economy,”  he  says,  “should  not  allow  itself  to  trade  withi 
totalitarian  economy.  If  it  does,  the  politics  of  that  free 

economy  will  become  infiltrated,  and  thus  subservient  to  Ike 
domination  of  the  politics  of  the  totalitarian  country.”  He 
believes  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  Australia  if  prescg 
trade  trends  continue. 

There  is  no  indication  of  any  great  support  for  this  viea. 
The  Wool  Bureau  is  planning  a  fact-finding  mission  to  Chin, 
as  well  as  to  India  and  Japan,  to  assess  the  prospective  markd, 
while  simultaneously  pressing  the  new  United  States  adminii- 
tration  to  remove  the  US  tariff  which  is  damaging  seriously 
the  Australian  industry.  Sales  of  wheat  have  reached  a  tobil 
of  £A27  million  as  this  is  written. 

In  the  meantime,  Australia  is  still  objecting  vociferously  to 
the  US  surplus  disposals  programme,  claiming  that  relatioot 
are  being  damaged,  that  other  forms  of  aid  are  being  over¬ 
looked,  that  Asian  countries  trying  to  build  export  markets  art 
also  being  affected  detrimentally,  and  that  the  US  would  be 
better  advised  to  look  at  possible  exports  of  surplus  secondary 
goods,  such  as  motor  vehicles.  The  United  States  does  not 
agree.  The  agricultural  attache  at  the  US  Embassy  in  Can¬ 
berra  told  a  symposium  the  other  day  that  the  basis  of  the  US 
philosophy  and  policy  was  that  “abundant  food  supplies  caa 
be  used  advantageously  for  economic  development — and  to 
advance  the  over-all  Free  World  objectives”. 

The  Labour  Opposition  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  whicb 
has  tried  without  notable  success  so  far  to  make  capital  out 
of  the  economic  situation,  is  advocating  trade  pacts  with 
Asian  states,  including  international  agreements  to  control 
the  exploitation  and  marketing  of  their  mineral  and  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  The  Deputy  Leader  of  the  Party,  Mr.  Gough 
Whitlam,  has  said  that  Australia  should  establish  a  “com¬ 
munity  of  interest”  with  its  Asian  neighbours  in  economic  as 
well  as  political  matters. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  is  planning  a  large  works  pro¬ 
gramme,  especially  in  northern  Australia.  A  road  network  a 
the  north  may  encourage  settlement  there ;  better  port  facili¬ 
ties  on  the  east  coast  of  the  continent  should  improve  the 
chances  of  exports  of  coal  and  heavy  material  to  Asia  ;  more 
railway  lines  will  be  changed  to  standard  gauge;  and  the 
search  for  oil  will  be  intensified.  One  aim  is  to  double  cattle 
production  in  the  Northern  Territory  within  ten  years. 

Such  developments,  of  course,  will  be  dependent  on  peace¬ 
ful  conditions,  especially  in  this  area  of  the  world — and  the 
West  Irian  dispute  continues  to  intrude  itself  into  all  such 
discussions.  Even  the  politicians  are  now  taking  it  seriously- 
It  remains  to  be  disclosed,  however,  what  action,  if  any, 
Australia  would  take  in  the  event  of  Dutch-Indonesian  hostib- 
ties.  One  commentator,  writing  from  the  distant  outpost  of 
Hong  Kong,  has  asserted  that  Australian  troops  would  b( 
sent  to  West  Irian  in  the  event  of  an  Indonesian  invasion— 
and  this  despite  the  British  announcement  recently  of  no 
commitment  and  the  United  States  neutrality.  The  assertioo 
has  not  been  supported,  and  other  commentators  are  declaring 
that  Indonesia  would  be  unable  to  mount  an  offensive  even  if 
it  wished  to  do  so,  and  that  it  is  time  Australia  “re-thought* 
its  attitude  on  West  Irian  instead  of  helping  Indonesia! 
Communists  by  its  support  of  the  Dutch. 
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deliberate  hostile  intrusions  of  Burmese  territory,  and  when 
the  military  and  police  had  cleared  the  incensed  crowd  two 
demonstrators  had  been  killed  and  fifty-three  injured.  Burma 
has  already  lodged  an  official  protest  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  against  these 
hostile  intrusions  of  Burma’s  territory.  Feelings  are  running 
high  in  South-East  Asia  now.  Good  neighbour  states  are 
getting  less  friendly  with  one  another.  They  seek  across  the 
seas  for  financial  help  and  moral  support  to  solve  their 
troubles  at  home  according  to  their  political  inclinations. 
South-East  Asia  is  a  fertile  ground  for  extreme  political  cul¬ 
ture  and  staging  with  repercussions  in  Washington  and 
Moscow. 

In  this  unsettled  atmosphere  Laos  Peace  Plan  can  hope  for 
little  success,  as  armed  Kuomintang  units  driven  by  Burma’s 
Armed  Forces  have  infiltrated  into  Laos.  Burma  shares 
strategic  frontiers  with  China,  Thailand  and  Laos.  It  is  a 
buffer  State  between  Communist  China  and  these  two  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  clouds  over  Burma  may  spread  over  other  parts  of 
Asia.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  Peace  that  Washington,  Moscow 
and  Peking  should  reach  an  understanding  for  restricting  the 
lawless  activities  of  Formosa. 


Australia 


Red  Trade— Welcome  Gift  or 
Baited  Trap  ? 

From  Chnrks  Meeking^  Canberra 

Australia,  experiencing  a  comparatively  mild  recession  (less 
than  2  per  cent  of  the  work  force  unemployed  in  February, 
compared  with  7  per  cent  in  the  United  States),  has  found 
its  depleted  balance  of  payments  position  reinforced  sub¬ 
stantially  as  a  result  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  buying  at  the  wool 
auctions  and  of  large  purchases  of  wheat  by  China  from  the 
Australian  Wheat  Board,  which  administers  the  stabilisation 
scheme. 

The  Federal  Treasury,  and  the  sheep  and  wheat  growers 
have  all  appeared  gratified  by  such  activities  at  such  a  time. 
Any  Government  reactions  seem  approving.  Yet  some  voices 
are  being  raised  in  warnings  which  may  or  may  not  prove 
justified. 

Chief  of  the  critics  is  W.  C.  Wentworth,  a  Liberal  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  an  alternate  delegate 
to  the  last  session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly — accompany¬ 
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complain  of  discrimination  when  they  are  refused  admission 
to  secondary  or  higher  education  on  account  of  their  low 
standard  of  proficiency  in  English.  If  Chinese  is  to  be  of  no 
value  for  employmenL  many  parents  would  prefer  bi-lingual 
education.  It  is  the  one- language  policy  in  Sarawak  that  has 
evoked  such  strong  protests  that  even  the  relatively  conserva¬ 
tive  Sarawak  Times  has  become  an  advocate  for  the  Chinese 

complaints. 

In  a  recent  special  survey  of  the  problem,  this  newspaper 

gave  as  an  example  of  discrimination  against  the  Chinese 
educated  the  case  of  a  student  who  could  not  secure  admission 
to  a  teacher  training  school  after  12  years'  education  in 
Chinese  primary  and  secondary  schools,  while  another  student 
who  had  attended  English-language  schools  for  only  nine 
years  got  a  good  office  job.  The  Times  agreed  that  the  English- 
educated  had  better  opportunities  for  employment  and  stated 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  bi  lingual  education  should 
not  be  encouraged,  with  provision  for  students  changing  from 
Chinese  to  English  as  the  language  of  instruction  after  com¬ 
pleting  junior-middle  education. 

However,  this  is  not  the  only  problem  facing  those 
responsible  for  education  in  the  colony.  Dyak  members  of 
the  Council  Negri  are  accusing  the  British  administrators  of 
being  “reluctant  to  educate  the  Dyak  people  of  the  interior”. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Dickson,  Director  of  Education,  has  replied  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  Dyaks  to  imagine  that  their 
progress  demands  no  initiative  on  their  part  and  that  every¬ 
thing  must  be  done  for  them  by  the  government.  He  point^ 
out  that  very  often  parents  make  no  effort  to  persuade  their 
children  to  attend  school,  and  when  they  do  go,  they  leave 
whenever  they  feel  inclined. 

Sarawak,  where  much  of  the  rural  economy  depends  upon 
subsistence  rice-cultivation,  is  to  attempt  to  raise  the  income 
of  the  people  by  an  ambitious  £4i  million  rubber  planting 
and  replanting  programme.  The  target  is  for  90,000  acres  to 
be  planted  with  high-yielding  material  by  1964.  Assistance  is 
being  given  to  approved  planters  at  the  rate  of  £30  an  acre 
for  new  planting  and  between  £50  and  £60  an  acre  for  re¬ 
planting  with  selected  stock.  The  cost  is  to  be  met  partly  by 
a  cess  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  exported  rubber.  Improved  pro¬ 
cessing  is  to  be  encouraged  as  this  also  would  produce 
important  economic  benefits. 

Another  facet  of  the  drive  for  rural  economic  improvement 
is  the  encouragement  of  production  of  other  cash  crops, 
especially  pepper,  and  sago,  an  export  item  of  considerable 
importance  already.  Fresh-water  fish  farming  is  being 
expanded  and  ways  and  means  of  developing  sea-fishing  are 
being  considered.  At  present  sea  fishing  hardly  satisfies  local 
demand. 

The  depletion  of  the  Miri  oilfield  in  Northern  Sarawak  is 
causing  concern  in  the  colony.  The  only  other  mineral  pro¬ 
duct  of  importance  in  bauxite,  of  which  there  are  large 
reserves  of  high-grade  ore.  Production,  mainly  for  Formosa 
and  Japan,  amounted  to  207,000  tons  in  1959. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  February  a  goodwill  mission 
of  seven  Sarawak  councillors  and  political  leaders,  the  first  of 
its  kind,  made  a  tour  of  North  Borneo.  On  their  return  to 
Sarawak,  members  of  the  delegation  were  unanimous  in  their 
belief  that  the  people  of  North  Borneo  were  not  at  all 
politically  backward,  and  were  keenly  interested  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  common  market  for  the  two  territories  and  an 
eventual  federation.  When  asked  how  soon  federation  might 
come  about  Mr.  Yeo  Cheng  Hoe,  of  the  Kuching  Municipal 
Council,  said  that  it  all  depended  upon  the  wish  of  the  people. 


Solves  Your  Transport  Problems 


#  Ropeways  of  all  capacities  for  heavy  material 
transport 


#  Mobile  ropeways  for  temporary  or  permanent 
installation 


#  Indoor  transport 


Please  apply  for  any  information  to 


LASSO  Ropeways  Ltd.  Basle 


(Switzerland)  Solothurnerstrasse  4 


Narawak 


Chinese  and  Dyak  Problems 

From  a  Special  Correspondent 

As  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  a  national  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  government  of  Sarawak  is  to  make  English  the 
language  for  instruction  in  all  secondary  schools.  The 
Governor,  Sir  Alexander  Waddel,  has  stated  that  this  is  the 
only  way  to  provide  equality  of  opportunity  and  to  promote 
an  inter-racial  society.  All  over  South-East  Asia,  there  are 
large  Chinese  communities  and  whenever  the  attempt  is  made 
to  integrate  them  into  the  new  national  societies,  by  making 
one  language  the  “national”  means  of  communication  (the 
Malay  language  in  Singapore  and  Malaya,  for  example)  it 
encounters  opposition.  Most  of  the  Chinese  in  Sarawak  like 
their  children  to  have  a  (Chinese  primary  education,  yet  they 
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To  understand  the  great  achievements  in  socialist  construction 
of  the  People*s  Republic  of  China,  her  general  political 
conditions,  her  domestic  and  foreign  policies,  and  the  happy 
life  of  the  Chinese  people 

SUBSCRIBE  TO 

PEKING  REVIEW 

A  reliable,  first-hand  source  of  Chinese  news  and  views. 

Weekly.  In  English.  AIRMAILED  the  world  over. 

Annual  subscription  £1  4s.  Od. 

CHINA  PICTORIAL 

A  large-size  comprehensive  pictorial  containing  mostly  pictures 
supplemented  by  articles. 

Monthly.  44  pages  including  12-16  pages  in  full  colour.  Published  in  17  languages: 
Chinese,  Mongolian,  Tibetan,  Uighur,  Korean,  Chuang,  Russian,  English,  French, 
German,  Japanese,  Vietnamese,  Indonesian,  Hindi,  Spanish,  Arabic  and  Swedish. 

Annual  subscription  15s.  Od. 

Order  from 

COLLET’S  SUBSCRIPTION  DEPARTMENT 

45  Museum  Street,  London,  W.C.1 
or  directly  from 

GUOZI  SHUDIAN 

Exporters  and  Importers  of  Books  and  Periodicals 

P.O.  BOX  399,  PEKING,  CHINA 
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SWAMi  AGEHANANDA 
BHARATI 


The  Ochre  Robe 


I  \  The  author,  a  European,  gives  an 
^  V  astonishing  account  of  his  initia* 
tion  and  life  as  a  Hindu  monk, 
including  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  across  India,  and  a 
spiritual  autobiography  fascinating  to  all  concerned 
writh  East-West  relations  in  religion  and  philosophy. 

25s. 

The  Ramayana 

A  new  translation  of  a  great  Indian  epic,  by  C. 
Rajagopalachari.  ‘I  strongly  urge  you  to  get  the  l^k, 
to  read  it  and  keep  it,  for  it  is  one  of  those  rare 
treasures,  a  repository  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful, 
most  strong  and  most  inspiring  in  life,  addressed 
directly  to  the  imagination’. — John  O’Londons. 
‘admirably  concise  and  informing.’ — The  Times 
Literary  Supplement.  16s. 


Western  Psychotherapy 
and  Hindu  Sadhana 

Hans  Jacobs 

Based  on  the  author’s  intensive  study  of  Western 
Psychotherapy  and  of  Hindu  metaphysics,  the  latter 
carried  out  theoretically  and  under  spiritual  guides 
during  prolonged  stays  in  India,  this  work  throws  a 
new  light  on  the  relationship  between  traditional 
Hindu  ‘Yoga’  and  modem  psychiatric  practice  in 
the  West.  Illustrated  35s. 


The  Brahma  Sutra 

S.  Radhakrishiiam 

A  study  of  one  of  the  great  spiritual  and  historical 
classics  of  India  which  in  its  theme  and  in  its  serene 
prose  will  prove  invaluable  to  all  those  interested  in 
man’s  spiritual  quest  and  fulfilment. 

‘massive  and  learned  work  .  .  .  students  should  find 
the  book  indispensable  ...  the  serious  general  reader 
browsing  in  this  rich  field  will  be  deeply  impressed.’ — 
The  Birmingham  Post  42s. 


Zen  Buddhism 
and  Psychoanalysis 

D.  T.  Sazuki,  Erick  Fromm 
and  Rickard  da  Martino 

The  first  serious  effort  to  find  common  ground  in  two 
areas  of  investigation  much  in  the  public  mind,  Zen 
and  psychoanalysis. 

‘All  three  writers  ably  and  lucidly  deal  with  the  basic 
concepts  of  Zen,  and  the  book  is  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  growing  Western  literature  in  Zen.’ — World 
Buddhism.  16$. 
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Recent  Books 


Hm  Emancipation  of  French  Indo-China  by  Donald  Lancaster 

{Oxford  University  Press.  45s.). 

Some  lack  of  objectivity  is  to  be  expected  of  a  historian  writing 
of  events  which  come  up  to  the  recent  past.  Donald  Lancaster 
reveals  this  when  he  decries  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
u  “a  satellite  state”,  because,  refused  economic  aid  from  the  West, 
K  has  received  this  only  from  the  socialist  countries,  and  has  often 
paid  for  it.  He  describes  as  “free  and  independent”,  however, 
that  part  of  Vietnam  which  lies  south  of  the  17th  parallel,  and 
is  at  present  still  separated  off,  in  defiance  of  the  Geneva  Agree¬ 
ments,  as  “The  Republic  of  Vietnam”,  though  it  is  ruled 
authoritatively  by  Prime  Minister,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 

This  criticism  does  not  apply,  however,  to  the  book  as  a 
whole,  which  is  of  considerable  importance  at  the  present  juncture 
because  it  puts  the  situation  of  today  in  the  context  of  past  history, 
ntnning  back  to  the  dawn  of  Asian  civilisation,  which  was  early 
in  Vietnam.  The  greater  part  of  it,  however,  is  understandably 
levoted  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  French  domination  of  Indo-China. 
It  will  be  news  to  many  readers  that,  despite  Allied  agreement  at 
Potsdam  not  to  put  the  French  back  into  Indo-China,  and  surely 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  British  Labour  Government,  Lord 
Mountbatten  supplied  the  French  General  Leclerc  with  “equip¬ 
ment,  ammunition  and  stores”  for  an  Expeditionary  Force,  and 
ihips  for  its  transport  to  Saigon,  outside  his  Command.  It  will 
be  news,  too,  that  the  British  General  Gracey,  sent  to  Saigon  with 
a  token  force  including  Indian  units,  “to  disarm  and  repatriate 
the  Japanese  and  to  secure  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war”  in 
the  southern  half  of  Indo-China,  as  the  Chinese  were  to  do  in 
the  northern  half,  and  instructed  that  unnecessary  intervention  in 
the  local  political  situation  should  be  avoided,  “yielded  to  French 
pRssure  and  agreed  to  authorise  the  distribution  of  weapons  to 
1,400  French  prisoners-of-war  who  were  confined  to  their  barracks 
in  Saigon”.  These  were  former  collaborators  with  the  Japanese — 
ind  General  Gracey  let  them  loose  to  carry  out  a  brutal  coup  de 
force  against  the  Viet  Minh,  who  “had  succeeded  in  establishing 
their  authority  over  Tongking,  Annam  and  Cochin  China”,  i.e. 
luoughout  Vietnam.  He  then  went  further,  in  using  his  troops 
to  help  these  “French”  to  “clear  the  Viet  Minh  out  of  the  Saigon- 
Cholon  suburbs”,  and,  independently  of  them,  “to  occupy  (for  the 
French),  in  the  face  of  stiff  opposition  (from  the  Vietnamese)  the 
towns  of  Thu  Dau  Mot  and  Bien  Hoa.” 

It  was  this  which  made  it  possible  for  the  French  to  start  the 
Mr  against  the  Vietnamese,  who  had  done  much  to  help  the 
Allies  against  Japan,  and  who  “were  already  effectively  in 
possession  of  their  independence” — a  war  which  went  on  for  the 
aext  nine  years,  at  appalling  cost  in  material  loss  and  suffering  to 
the  Vietnamese  (and  to  the  French).  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose, 
u  was  the  massive  material  and  financial  support  which  the 
uithor  describes  as  having  been  given  by  the  United  States  to 
France  during  the  closing  stages  of  that  “Dirty  War”,  as  it  was 
(died  by  all  decent  French.  For  the  real  lesson  of  this  history 
■  that  it  was  not  just  French  colonialism,  it  was  “Colonialism” 
u  a  whole  which  was  defeated  in  Indo-China.  This  is  apparently 
lot  appreciated  by  Donald  Lancaster,  for  it  is  not  made  sufficiently 
clear  by  him  in  his  book,  perhaps  because  he  would  seem,  judging 
by  his  grossly  misleading  descriptions  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  north  of  the  17th  parallel,  not  to  have  visited  that  part 
of  the  country  which  has  really  emancipated  itself.  The  author’s 
Conclusion,  as  given  on  the  wrapper,  that  the  outcome  of  the  War 
of  Liberation  in  Indo-China  was  “unsatisfactory”,  because  of  “the 
■tablishment  of  a  Chinese  satellite  state  in  North  Indo-China” 
*hich,  he  writes,  “jeopardised  the  newly  won  independence  of 
Ike  other  states  in  the  peninsula”,  ignores  the  fact  that  such 

independence”  was  won  by  the  efforts,  sacrifices  and  victory  of 
Ike  People’s  Liberation  Army  of  Vietnam,  and  exists  solely  by 
virtue  of  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954. 
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The  Needs  of  Asia  in  Primary  Education  (Unesco  Educational 
Studies  and  Documents,  No.  41  (London:  H.M.  Stationery 
Office,  5s.). 

At  first  sight  such  a  document  might  seem  a  collection  of  dull 
statistics.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth,  for  this  small 
book  is  a  charter  for  237  million  children  in  South  and  East  Asia.* 

This  staggering  figure  of  237  million  is  the  estimated  number 
of  school  places  which  will  be  needed  in  this  area  by  1 980.  Fifteen 
countries  have  been  surveyed  by  Unesco  in  an  effort  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  providing  education  at  primary  level  for  all  children 
in  South  and  East  Asia. 

At  present,  87  million  children  in  this  part  of  the  world  get  no 
education  at  all  and  even  a  large  number  of  those  65  million  who 
do  get  some  kind  of  schooling,  do  so  under  very  difficult 
circumstances. 

The  report  has  gone  very  thoroughly  into  all  aspects  of  the 
task  of  providing  primary  education,  the  first  requirement  being 
to  train  enough  teachers  throughout  the  next  20  years  to  cope  with 
the  steady  increase  in  school  population.  In  1%0  there  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  1,838,000  teachers,  but  these  figures  must  be  increased 
to  3,879,000  in  1970  and  to  6,771,000  by  1980. 

Next  arises  the  question  of  training  these  teachers.  At  present 
many  of  the  teachers  are  by  no  means  highly  qualified  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  sufficient  training  colleges  with  adequate 
staffs  to  ensure  the  supply  of  properly  qualified  teachers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  aim  is  for  a  pupil-teacher  ratio 
of  35,  not  immediately,  but  as  a  goal  for  the  future.  Incidentally, 
this  figure  has  not  yet  been  attained  by  many  education 
authorities  in  Britain. 

The  building  of  school  buildings  raises  another  big  problem,  for 
in  this  matter,  there  are  two  major  financial  considerations,  one, 

*The  term  “South  ind  East  Asia”  is  that  used  in  the  Unesco  publication — to 
include  India,  Pakistan  and  even  Iran. 


the  actual  construction  of  the  schools  and  two,  the  raising  4r 
revenue  to  maintain  such  schools  when  built. 

Obviously,  both  as  regards  teacher  training  and  school  building 
considerable  financial  aid  from  the  more  economically  advanced 
countries  will  be  essential.  Theie  is  little  doubt  that  the  develop 
ing  economies  of  the  Asian  countries  involved  will  be  unable  ts 
cope  with  the  burden  of  such  magnitude  unaided.  The  repoR 
stresses  that  the  plans  suggested  are  not  ambitious  in  their  scopi 
and  in  fact,  do  not  cover  such  things  as  special  education  for  eithti 
handicapped  children  or  for  those  from  nomadic  or  tribal  peoplci 

It  is,  perhaps,  difficult,  to  grasp  the  colossal  problems  that  wi 
still  have  to  be  overcome,  even  if  the  finances  needed  are  availabit 
Textbooks  must  be  designed  and  printed.  There  is  a  need  foi 
research  into  the  culture,  history  and  traditions  of  each  count!) 
in  order  to  provide  suitable  curricula  for  the  schools.  Many  text¬ 
books  available  in  parts  of  South  and  East  Asia  are  still  in  Englisk, 
Dutch  or  French.  In  some  cases,  the  literaty  works  of  some 
countries  are  now  only  available  in  museums  overseas,  and 
UNESCO  has  offered  to  assist  with  microffims  of  the  works  what 
requested. 

The  aims  of  the  education  to  be  given  to  primary  school  child¬ 
ren  are  set  out  in  the  report  and  are  admirable.  One  could  only 
wish  that  some  education  authorities  in  this  country  would  study 
them.  What  a  great  opportunity  the  countries  of  Asia  have  befon 
them,  if  they  can  only  find  the  means  to  grasp  it.  A.F. 


Communist  China  and  Asia  by  A.  Doak  Barnett  (New  York 
Harper  A.  Brothers). 

The  coming  to  power  of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  1949  wu 
a  major  defeat  for  American  policy  in  Asia.  For  almost  50  yean, 
America  had  regarded  China  as  the  key  to  American  interests  h 
the  Far  East.  It  was  a  fruitful  field  for  her  missionaries,  and  for 
her  business  interests.  This  explains  much  of  the  Americu 
attitude  towards  the  Chinese  Communists — an  attitude  based  oa 
resentment  that  the  former  relationship,  profitable  to  the  United 
States,  had  broken,  coupled  with  a  deep  rooted  aversion  to  Com¬ 
munism.  But,  says  Mr.  Barnett,  emotional  feelings  and  motil 
aversion  are,  in  themselves,  a  sufficient  or  valid  basis  for  deta- 
mining  the  United  States  aims,  strategy  and  tactics  in  foreigi 
policy.  Although  both  policy  makers  and  critics  Of  that  policy 
may  agree  on  this — they  differ  in  their  judgments  on  how  bol 
to  meet  the  challenge  which  the  Peking  poses  to  Americii 
influence  in  Asia. 

Mr.  Barnett  feels  that  what  is  needed  is  not  so  much  an  effectinj 
China  policy  as  an  effective  Asia  policy  in  the  broader  sense.  Il 
should  do  all  it  can  to  help  all  non-Communist  states  in  Asia, 
whether  they  are  allied  with  the  West  or  not.  At  the  same  time 
the  United  States  should  acknowledge  the  de  facto  control  of 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China  but  recognize  the  Nationalist^ 
sovereignty  over  Taiwan.  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
oppose  the  admission  of  Peking  to  the  United  Nations,  uniM 
China  “purges  herself  of  aggression  in  Korea,  but  if  the  majority 
view  within  the  United  Nations  is  that  China  should  be  acceptfli 
without  conditions,  then  the  US  should  abide  by  that  decision. 

To  us,  these  are  not  particularly  original  or  daring  suggestions— 
but  coming  from  an  expert  like  Mr.  Barnett,  whose  knowledfi 
of  China  and  contemporary  Chinese  history  is  formidable  they 
carry  a  great  deal  of  weight. 

Occasional  Speeches  and  Writings  by  S.  Radhakrishnan  (Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  Publications  Division,  25s.). 

This  publication  includes  all  the  speeches  and  writings  writtei 
or  delivered  on  various  occasions  during  the  years  1952-1959  by 
India’s  philosopher-statesman  and  vice-president.  And  this  really 
means  dl — from  the  pleasant  generalities  uttered  when  opening 
the  Indian  Railways  Photographic  Exhibition,  to  a  courageom 
speech  in  favour  of  birth  control  at  the  International  (^onferenoi 
of  Planned  Parenthood.  From  broadcast  talks  in  Moscow,  Jakarta, 
and  Yugoslavia  to  the  presidential  address  at  the  Unesco  generd 
conference  in  1954.  Dr.  Radhakrishnan  has  shown  himself  M 
be  equal  to  the  occasion. 
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THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OF  MAHATMA 
GANDHI 

All  that  the  Mahatma  wrote  and  spoke.  First 
three  volumes  now  on  sale.  Further  volumes 
under  production. 

I  and  II  Volumes — 16s.  6d.  each 
III  Volume —  35s. 

•  THE  WAY  OF  THE  BUDDHA 

Pictorial  story  of  the  life  of  the  Buddha  and 
the  evolution  and  spread  of  Buddhism.  80s. 

•  MAHATMA  GANDHI 

Biography  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  narrated 
through  over  500  photographs.  60s. 

•  2^00  YEARS  OF  BUDDHISM 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  Buddhism  by 
eminent  Indian  and  Foreign  Scholars.  12s.  6d. 

•  INDIA 

A  volume  providing  an  introduction,  in  photo¬ 
graphs  and  words,  to  present-day  India.  63s. 

•  BASOHU  PAINTING 

An  album  of  about  40  paintings  of  great  charm 
and  beauty  from  Basohli  School,  superbly 
reproduced  in  their  original  colours.  80s. 

•  THE  KANGRA  VALLEY  PAINTING 

A  collection  of  40  paintings  of  the  Kangra 
school  reproduced  in  colours  with  copious 
notes.  35s. 


•  SPEECHES  OF  PRESIDENT  RAJENDRA 
PRASAD 

First  Series  (1950-52)  Os. 

Second  Series  (1952-56)  15s. 

•  OCCASIONAL  SPEECHES  AND 
WRITINGS  by  Dr.  S.  Radhakrishnan,  Vice- 
President  of  India. 

First  Series  (1952-56)  12s.  6d. 

•  lAWAHARLAL  NEHRU^  SPEECHES 

A  collection  of  the  more  important  of  the 
Prime  Minister’s  Speeches. 

Vol.  One  (1946-49) 

Vol.  Two  (1949-53)  25s.  each 

Vol.  Three  (1953-57)  vohnne 

•  KASHMIR 

Containing  over  100  photographs  vividly 
bringing  out  the  beauty  of  Kashmir.  20b. 

•  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS  AND  THEIR 
EFFECTS 

A  valuable  and  dispassionate  account  of  a 
supremely  important  subject — ‘Nature’.  25s. 

•  POWER  ATLAS  OF  INDIA 

An  atlas  depicting  the  salient  features  of 
electric  power  development  in  India.  30b. 

•  MUSEUMS  AND  ART  GALLERIES 

A  survey  over  80  museums  and  art  galleries 
in  India.  10s.  6d. 


FACE  OF  NEW  INDIA 

An  album  which  depnets,  in  beautiful  photographs,  the  ‘Temples  of  the  New  Age’  as  seen  in  the 
Country’s  mighty  projects,  giant  industrial  undertakings  and  rural  uplift  schemes.  35s. 

OTHER  BOOKS  ON  INDU’S  ART  AND  CULTURE,  LIFE, 
NATURE  AND  HISTORY,  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

COMPLETE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Attractive  trade  terms.  Eaquiries  soBcited. 


THE  PUBLICATIONS  DIVISION 

GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA 

Post  Box  No.  2011,  Delii-6  (India) 
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Economics  and  Trade 


THAILAND'S  FIRST  SIX-YEAR  PLAN 

D.  C.  METHI 


THAILAND’S  First  Six-Year  Plan  came  into  force  on  January 
1,  1961.  Its  principal  aim  is  to  increase  the  national  and 
average  personal  income  by  means  of  increasing  agricultural, 
industrial  and  power  production.  Public  instruction  and  the  public 
health  system  will  be  improved  and  developed.  The  international 
balance  of  payments  will  be  dealt  with,  and  export  and  import 
activities  will  be  expanded.  External  loans  will  be  needed  and 
foreign  aid  will  be  welcomed  to  augment  national  budget  pro¬ 
visions  earmarked  for  economic  development. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PLAN 
The  Plan  covers  the  following  fields: 

1.  National  Income — An  increase  of  5  per  cent  annually  has 
been  planned  instead  of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  so  that  the  average 
individual  income,  which  is  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
cent  per  annum,  will  reach  3  per  cent  per  annum. 

2.  Savings — An  increase  of  savings,  which  is  now  between 
14  and  IS  per  cent  of  the  national  income,  to  15  per  cent  annually. 

3.  Agriculture — Production  to  be  increased  by  3  per  cent  per 
annum,  divided  amongst  important  crops  as  follows: 

Rice:  1*3  per  cent  per  annum;  rubber:  at  least  6  per  cent  of 
the  total  production  of  1959  from  1%1  to  1%3;  com  will  gradually 
increase  and  is  expected  to  double  the  present  total  in  1%3; 
timber:  the  production  of  teak  might  be  cut  by  5  per  cent  from 
1%1  to  1%3;  this  diminution  will  be  compensated  by  an  increase 
in  production  of  other  kinds  of  timber;  tapioca  will  gradually 
increase,  from  1%3  onward  by  15  per  cent  annually;  lac:  heavy 
increase  between  1%I  and  1963;  livestock  is  to  be  increased  by 
at  least  3  per  cent  per  annum;  fish  catches  by  50  per  cent  of  the 
1959  total  in  1%3;  forest  land  will  be  extended  gradually  to  cover 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  country. 

In  agriculture  the  Plan  aims  at  increasing  productivity  through 
the  expansion  of  irrigation  facilities.  State  owned  enterprises 
which  are  productive  will  be  encouraged,  while  those  which  are 
not  useful  and  profitable  will  be  abolished. 

The  Chao  Phya  Dam  and  the  Phumipol  Dam  will  be  completed. 
During  the  Plan  period,  it  is  expected  that  land  covered  by  irriga¬ 
tion  network  will  increase  from  9  million  rai  (1  rai  =  1,600  sq.  m.) 
to  12  million  rai  or  about  20  per  cent  of  agricultural  land  of  the 
country.  The  State  will  encourage  the  use  of  fertilizers  and 
measures  will  be  taken  to  eradicate  pests.  The  Department  of 
Agricultural  Products  and  the  Department  of  Rice  Production 
will  intensify  their  research  on  rice,  coffee,  pepper,  com,  cotton, 
farm  products,  fruits,  etc.  In  1%I,  an  Act  to  promote  rubber 
planting  will  help  rubber  planters  to  obtain  higher-yielding  new 
trees  for  replanting  and  also  to  improve  the  quality  of  rubber 
plants. 

Concerning  fisheries,  the  methods  of  raising  both  fresh  water 
fish  and  sea  fish  and  water  animals  will  be  improved  and  research 
intensified  here  as  well.  Technical  knowledge  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  fishermen.  Livestock  farming  will  be  increased  so  as  to 
allow  more,  both  for  domestic  consumption  and  exports. 

As  for  forests  and  lands,  of  the  320  million  rai  of  land  which 
constitutes  Thailand,  60  million  rai  are  at  present  used  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes,  and  187  million  rai  are  forest  lands.  Approxi¬ 
mately  20  million  people  work  on  these  60  million  rai.  About 
13  per  cent  of  the  farmers  do  not  own  any  land  and  about  1 
million  including  hill  tribesmen  have  no  fixed  domicile.  Of  the 


187  million  rai,  156,  million  rai  (about  250,000  sq.  m.)  will  k 
surveyed  and  classified,  and  during  the  plan  period  about  X 
million  rai  will  be  allocated  to  farmers. 

In  the  field  of  cooperatives,  the  Government  intends  to  improw 
existing  cooperative  and  to  establish  new  categories  aiming  ii 
educating  cooperative  members,  enabling  them  to  run  thci 
cooperatives  by  themselves  and  become  self-supporting.  Ike 
Government  will  provide  technical  know-how  and  facilities,  h 
case  government  loans  are  necessary,  the  rate  of  interest  shoiU 
be  very  low,  but  the  loans  must  be  repaid  in  a  relatively  shnt 
period  of  time. 

4.  IndiHtry— National  income  from  industry  will  be  increaed 
by  12  per  cent  annually  from  1%1  to  1%3  instead  of  the  nonml 
rate  of  10  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  industrial  production  in  1963  is  expected  b 
exceed  the  1959  figures  as  follows;  Cement  by  50%;  textile  b|^ 
100%;  sugar  by  8%;  paper  by  400%;  gunny  bags  by  50%;  tobacoj 
by  50%;  minerals  by  4%;  lignite  by  300%,  and  gypsum  by  3001k 

In  this  field  the  Government  aims  at  encouraging  private  invot 
ments  in  industries,  particularly  those  which  use  raw  materials  pio 
duced  in  the  country.  The  Government  does  not  intend  to  co» 
pete  with  private  enterprises,  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  endeavow 
to  improve  those  which  are  state-owned  and  already  well  est^ 
lished.  Surveys  and  research  activities  especially  mining  and  g»i 
logical  surveys  as  well  as  expansion  of  vocational  education  ad 
training  of  experts  and  technicians  will  be  encouraged  to  md 
industrial  needs.  The  State  will  also  help  home  industries  throun 
propagating  new  techniques  and  assistance  in  marketing  thd 
products. 

5.  Energy — The  Yanhee  Dam  whose  construction  has  bM 
going  on  since  1956  should  be  completed  in  1%3.  A  power  statin 
using  lignite  will  also  be  constructed.  The  survey  of  the  Low 
Mekong  Basin  in  collaboration  with  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Victnan 
will  be  continued.  The  production  of  electricity  is  expected  k 
increase  from  138,000  kw.  to  400,0(X)  kw.  within  six  years.  Hi 
Phumipol  Dam,  to  be  completed  by  1963,  will  produce  annual 
140,(XX)  kw.  of  electricity. 

6.  Communications — Land,  water  and  air  transport  facility 
will  be  improved.  Services  will  be  expedited  and  improvd 
expenses  will  be  lowered.  Of  the  existing  8,0(X)  kms.  of  highway 
about  2,(X)0  kms.  are  asphalted.  During  the  Plan  period,  1,0# 
kms.  of  new  roads  are  expected  to  be  built,  while  about  1,000  km 
of  existing  roads  will  be  repaired  and  improved  will 
mechanized  road  building  units,  equipped  with  necessary  took 
which  can  be  moved  about  to  various  places  where  repair  «« 
building  work  is  needed.  Concerning  the  Thai  railways  sysUi 
it  is  believed  that  existing  facilities  will  not  be  sufficient  to  cofi 
with  the  4  per  cent  annual  increase  in  persons  and  goods  tnu 
ported.  During  the  next  seven  years,  about  1 ,507  million  baht  wil 
be  spent  on  railway  services  and  facilities,  building  of  new  bridp 
replacement  of  rails  and  construction  of  272  km.  of  new  railroai 
As  for  the  civil  aviation  activities,  the  Don  Muang  Airport  al 
its  services  will  be  modernised  including  radio  and  traffic  contfl 
services  of  the  airport.  Domestic  air  services  for  quicker  and  siB 
travel  will  be  improved.  According  to  the  Plan,  GovernmB 
transport  and  communication  enterprises  should  become  sd 
supporting. 

The  Harbours  of  Bangkok,  Singora  and  of  Bhuket 
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be  improved,  and  the  survey  of  the  Menam  River  siltation  will 
be  undertaken  with  financial  aid  from  the  United  Nations.  Water¬ 
ways  will  be  deepened  to  facilitate  boat  traffic. 

The  Post  and  Telegraph  services  and  the  Telecommunications 
system  will  be  expanded,  and  the  construction  of  a  telecommunica¬ 
tions  system  which  will  cost  about  S17  million  will  be  implemented 
and  completed  during  the  Plan  period.  In  brief,  the  total  amount 
of  money  needed  for  the  different  kinds  of  communications  system 
during  the  Plan  period  will  total  approximately  S,000  million  baht. 

7.  PubNc  Health — Public  Health  services  will  be  greatly 
expanded  as  the  health  condition  of  the  public  must  be  ameliorated. 
At  present  there  are  first-class  Health  Stations  in  about  one-third 

I,  of  the  489  amphur  (districts).  Second-class  Health  Stations  will 
3  have  to  be  gradually  transformed  into  first-class  Health  Stations, 
especially  in  highly-populated  areas.  During  the  Plan  period, 
the  programmes  for  the  eradication  of  malaria,  tuberculosis, 
leprosy,  yaw  and  other  contagious  diseases  will  continue.  There 
is  at  present  one  hospital  in  every  Changvat  (township)  and  in 
eight  amphur  (districts).  These  existing  hosjMtals  will  be  enlarged 
and  their  services  improved.  During  the  next  six  years,  hospitals 
wider  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Medical  Service  will 
have  3,300  more  beds.  With  private  hospitals,  about  4,300  new 
beds  (about  one-third  of  the  number  of  existing  beds)  will  be 
added  together  with  other  facilities  such  as  operating  rooms. 
X-ray  buildings,  etc. 

The  main  drawback  in  the  development  and  improvement  of 
Public  Health  Services  is  the  shortage  of  medical  doctors  and 
lurses.  Statistics  show  that  Thailand  is  still  in  great  need  of 
public  health  and  hygiene  services.  At  present  there  are  in  the 
country  only  3,172  first-class  doctors,  an  average  of  one  doctor 
to  8,300  persons.  The  total  population  of  Thailand,  according 
to  the  19^  census,  is  about  23  million.  Some  2,300  doctors,  an 
average  of  one  doctor  per  800  persons,  practice  in  Bangkok  and 
Dhonburi,  while  in  up-country  districts,  the  average  is  only  one 
doctor  to  32,000  persons.  During  the  next  six  years,  Thailand  will 
■eed  between  1,700  to  1,800  more  doctors,  in  order  to  attain  the 
Asian  average  of  one  doctor  to  6,000  persons.  According  to  the 
programme  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health,  the  country  will  be 
able  to  produce  only  1,300  doctors  during  the  Plan  period.  Nurses 
and  midwives  are  also  badly  needed.  The  present  school  for 
nidwives  and  nurses  can  produce  about  400  nurses  per  year.  The 
UMal  number  of  nurses  and  midwives  which  the  E>epartment  of 
Medical  Service  and  other  private  hospitals  have  produced  is 
about  6,000,  but  as  a  great  number  have  given  up  practising,  it 
h  estimated  that  about  3,000  nurses  are  still  in  active  service — 
an  average  of  about  one  nurse  to  4,900  persons.  About  two-thirds 
of  this  total  are  in  Bangkok,  while  the  rest  are  in  practice  up- 
country.  According  to  the  Plan,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health 
proposes  to  train  about  2,700  nurses  more,  plus  3,000  second- 
class  midwives  and  assistant  nurses,  of  which  about  1,200  will  be 
assigned  up  country.  It  is  expected  that  in  1966,  the  average 
■umber  of  nurses  up  country  as  compared  to  the  total  number  of 
population  will  be  one  nurse  to  3,320  persons. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Medical  Science  is  in  great 
■eed  of  modern  building  and  equipment,  as  well  as  medical 
personnel. 

8.  Internal  Services — The  community  development  programme 
has  four  major  objectives:  (1)  to  help  people  to  help  themselves; 
(2)  to  select  heads  of  the  communities;  (3)  to  educate  farmers  in 
the  material  and  financial  aspects  of  development;  (4)  to  enlist 
public  cooperation.  Community  action  will  consist  of  the  digging 
of  artesian  wells;  construction  of  roads  from  the  communities  to 
the  highways  and  encouraging  farming  and  livestock  breeding. 

The  land  survey  and  classification  will  be  undertaken,  aiming  at 
forest  conservation  and  land  distribution.  These  activities  will  be 
■ndertaken  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  collaboration  with 
the  Ministries  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  National  Defence.  A 
special  project  has  been  devised  for  the  establishment  of  self- 
help  settlements  for  the  hill-tribes. 

The  water  works  system  will  be  expanded  to  a  total  capacity 
of  308,8%  cu.  m.  of  drinking  water  per  day.  Two  more  fiher 
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stations  will  be  added  by  l%2  to  [M-oduce  80,000  cu.  m.  more  of 
drinking  water.  In  the  municipal  areas,  artesian  wells  will  be 
drilled  and  underground  water  research  will  be  undertaken. 

In  the  field  of  social  welfare  services,  the  existing  projects  such 
as  housing  for  under-jn-ivileged  persons,  self-help  settlements  for 
low  income  groups  and  self-help  settlements  for  hill-tribes  will  be 
continued  and  expanded. 

9.  lYadc — The  trading  system  will  be  improved.  It  is  intended 
that  an  Agency  for  the  control  of  the  quality  of  goods  be  set  up. 
Export  will  be  encouraged,  especially  of  com,  tapioca,  jute,  kapok, 
castor  beans,  different  kinds  of  beans,  lac  and  tobacco  leaves. 
It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  leave  trading  activities 
in  the  hands  of  private  concerns  and  to  encourage  greater  Thai 
participation  in  trade.  Warehouse  Organization  should  follow 
price  trends  and  interfere  only  in  order  to  stabilize  prices,  to 
encourage  producers  to  maintain  or  expand  output. 

10.  Financial  Stability — The  Government  will  be  thrifty  and 
expenditures  will  be  made  within  income  or  within  loan  funds. 
Only  activities  which  will  result  in  genuine  benefits  for  the  people 
and  the  economy  will  be  undertaken.  The  tax  system  will  be 
improved  in  order  to  increase  the  Government  revenues.  Financial 
institutions  will  be  controlled  in  order  to  ensure  management  of 
their  activities  to  gain  trust  and  provide  greatest  possible  facilities 
for  the  people.  Savings  will  be  encouraged  and  attempt  will  be 
made  to  bring  as  much  of  savings  into  the  banks  as  possible  so 
that  the  Government  may  be  able  to  control  the  use  of  the  savings 
for  economic  development. 

Between  l%l  and  1%3,  national  expenditure  is  expected  to 
increase  by  about  300  million  baht  annually.  In  1%I,  19*3  per 
cent  of  the  national  budget  will  be  earmarked  for  economic 
development;  the  percentage  will  increase  gradually  to  reach 
28*7  per  cent  in  19M. 

During  the  period  from  l%l  to  l%3,  foreign  loans  amounting 
to  about  4,000  million  baht  will  be  sought,  and  it  is  expected  that 
about  3,000  million  baht  worth  of  foreign  economic  and  technical 
a.ssistance  will  be  received  during  the  Plan  period. 

Fully  implemented,  the  Plan  is  estimated  to  cost  about  21,278*41 
million  baht  (21  Baht  =  US  SI).  Of  this  total  13,887*97  million 
baht  will  come  from  the  national  budget.  External  loans  amount¬ 
ing  to  3,876*70  million  baht  will  be  floated,  while  3,043*74  million 
baht  is  expected  from  foreign  aid,  and  438*30  million  baht  from 
income  from  state-owned  enterprises. 
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JAPAN*S  ECONOMIC  SCENE 

V.  WOLPERT 


The  boom  of  Japan’s  economy  which  has  been  going  on  for 
nearly  three  years  (since  May  1958)  continues.  1959  was 
the  export  boom  year  (the  value  of  exports  increased  in 
that  year  by  30  per  cent  over  the  1958  exports),  and  1%0  set  a 
record  in  investments  in  Japan’s  industrial  plants.  Prime  Minister 
Ikeda’s  plan  to  double  the  GNP  (gross  national  product)  within 
ten  years  is  ambitious,  but  when  discussing  the  country’s  industrial 
expansion  plans  for  the  next  few  years  with  various  manufacturers’ 
associations  and  individual  manufacturers — one  gets  the  impres¬ 
sion,  that  the  expansion  plans  are  concrete  projects  and  not  only 
blueprints. 

Private  manufacturers  have  drawn  up  their  expansion  plans, 
and  are  vigorously  pursuing  their  execution,  full  of  confidence  in 
the  prospects  of  Japanese  industries.  Tliis  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  no  warning  voices  in  the  country,  which  stress  the  poten¬ 
tial  dangers  of  an  “over-heated”  industrial  activity,  or  sections  of 
industries  which  feel,  that  the  boom-cycle  may  easily  lead  to  a 
flattening  out  or  even  to  some  recession  in  about  18-24  months 
time.  The  Opposition  in  the  Diet  has  been  attacking  Prime  Minister 
Ikeda's  economic  plan  for  not  being  “realistic”  and  for  not  taking 
into  account  the  “international  climate”,  and  similar  concern  has 
been  recently  expressed  by  the  powerful  Japan  Management 
Association  (Keizai  Doyukai). 

Iron  and  steel  industry,  motor  car  and  chemical  industries  (the 
latter  with  an  emphasis  on  petrochemicals)  are  in  the  forefront 
of  expansion.  Crude  steel  output  reached  over  22  million  tons  in 
1960  (an  increase  of  33  per  cent  over  the  1959  output),  and  the 
demand  for  crude  steel  is  continuing  to  rise  sharply.  According 
to  MITI  (Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Industry)  it  is 
estimated  that  the  demand  for  crude  steel  will  reach  38  million 
tons  annually  by  1965.  Hie  industry’s  estimates  are  even  higher, 

namely  about  45  million  tons  per  annum.  Therefore,  projects  are 
in  progress  to  doi4hlf  the  country’s  steel  output  within  the  next  five 

years. 

The  motor  car  industry  has  produced  over  480,000  cars  in  I960, 
an  increase  of  83  per  cent  compared  with  the  1959  output,  and 
the  industry  has  embarked  on  expansion  projects  to  supply  the 
growing  home  market  and  to  expand  considerably  the  export 
business.  The  expansion  plans  lay  a  greater  emphasis  on  passenger 
cars  than  in  the  past,  when  trucks  were  the  main  line  of  business 
(1%0  output  :  165,000  passenger  cars  and  308,000  trucks). 

The  petrochemical  industry  in  Japan  is  still  very  young,  but 
developing  rapidly.  To  give  only  one  example:  polyethylene  out¬ 
put  increased  from  15,000  tons  in  1958  to  over  60,000  tons  in 
1960,  and  plans  are  in  hand  for  a  gradual  production  increase  to 
reach  an  output  of  180,000-190,000  tons  annually  by  1%5.  Other 
products  of  chemical  and  petrochemical  industries  will  also  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase. 

One  can  argue,  that  these  however  prominent  industries  are 
only  picked  out  industries.  But  what  is  the  overall  economic  pic¬ 
ture?  During  the  1%0  calendar  year  the  output  of  Japan’s  mining 
and  manufacturing  industries  reached  the  index  figure  of  227*2 
(1955  • —  1(X)),  as  against  179*9  in  1959  —  an  increase  during  a 
single  year  of  26*3  per  cent.  In  fact,  it  means  that  within  six 
years  there  was  more  than  a  doubling  of  the  mining  and  manu¬ 
facturing  output.  This  is  an  unprecedented  growth  rate  in  the 
history  of  industrial  countries.  The  latest  estimates  show  that 
during  the  1960  fiscal  year  (ending  March  31,  1961)  the  Gross 
National  Product  will  be  up  by  11  per  cent  compared  with  the 
previous  year  (and  that  the  overall  mining  and  manufacturing  out¬ 
put  has  soared  by.  27  per  cent).  For  the  1%1  fiscal  year  (April  1, 
1%1  —  March  31,  1%2)  a  further  increase  of  over  9  per  cent 
of  the  Gross  National  Product  is  being  forecast  (and,  the  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown,  that  these  forecasts  tend  to  be  rather 
conservative). 


Mr.  Saburo  Okita,  Director  of  the  Planning  Bureau  of  the 
Japanese  Government  Economic  Planning  Agency,  told  Eastew 
World  that  following  an  increase  of  GNP  in  real  terms  of  3*7 
per  cent  in  1958,  17*7  per  cent  in  1959,  and  11  per  cent  in  1960, 
an  average  annual  increase  of  nine  per  cent  is  expected  during  the 
next  three  years.  (A  special  article  on  the  Japanse  Economic 
Planning  Agency,  and  the  required  growth  rate  to  achieve  the 
doubling  of  the  national  income  within  this  decade  will  appear  in 
the  June  issue  of  Eastern  World). 

Japan’s  agriculture  has  also  been  successful,  and  the  1%()  rict 
harvest  registered  a  record  (it  is  reported  that  at  present  Japan 
has  a  one  year’s  stock  of  rice). 

However,  the  overall  rosy  picture  of  Japanese  economy  it 
marred  by  two  clouds,  namely  an  uneasiness  about  the  US 
economic  policy  resulting  from  the  overall  economic  situation  in 
the  US  which  finds  its  reflection  in  the  dollar  saving  policy,  and 
the  labour  situation  in  Japan  itself. 

The  United  States  represents  a  very  important  direct  and  indirect 
outlet  for  Japanese  goods.  During  the  1959  fiscal  year  out  of 
Japan’s  overall  exports  of  US$3,612  million,  the  US  share 
accounted  for  US  $1,093  million.  But  while  in  the  1960  fiscal  year 
Japan's  global  exports  increased  to  US  $4,150  million  (or  by  about 
15  per  cent)  the  exports  to  the  US  increased  to  US$1,110  million 
(i.e.  by  less  than  two  per  cent).  At  present  US  buyers  of  various 
store  departments  are  placing  large  orders  in  Japan,  but  what  will 
the  situation  be  in  the  second  half  of  1961  is  not  yet  clear.  Despite 
the  assurances  by  Kennedy’s  Administration  most  Japanese 
business  executives  —  interviewed  by  your  correspondent  — 
expressed  concern  about  the  future  sales  to  the  US,  and  this 
applies  to  contracts  placed  by  ICA  too.  The  proposed  slashing  of 
US  tourist  dollar  allocation  for  personal  imports  may  hit  severely 

some  Japanese  industries.  The  decision  by  the  American  Amal¬ 
gamated  Clothing  Workers  to  boycott  Japanese  fabrics  has  created 
a  stir  in  Japan,  and  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Japanese  Embassy 
in  Washington. 

It  is  significant  that  the  forecast  made  by  the  Economic 
Planning  Agency  in  February  envisages  that  while  Japan’s  overall 
exports  would  increase  by  9*4  per  cent  in  the  1961  fiscal  year,  the 
increase  of  exports  to  the  US  would  amount  to  only  5*4  per  cent 
The  estimate  says  that  exports  to  Oceania  would  increase  by  22*2 
per  cent,  to  Asia  and  to  Europe  by  13*4  per  cent  respectively,  to 
South  America  by  11*8  per  cent,  and  to  Africa  by  5*7  per  cent. 

The  same  forecast  announces  that  qverall  Japanese  imports 
would  increase  at  an  even  greater  rate,  namely  by  11*6  per  cent 
compared  with  the  1%0  fiscal  year  imports.  A  steep  increase 
of  machinery  imports  (connected  with  expansion  of  industrial 
plants)  is  expected  in  the  1%1  fiscal  year,  which  should  reach  the 
value  of  US$560  million  as  against  US  $460  million  during  the 
1%0  fiscal  year.  This  is  an  open  invitation  to  machinery  building 
industries  of  other  countries  to  compete  for  the  expanding 
Japanese  market. 

The  other  cloud  on  the  rosy  sky  of  Japanese  economy  is  the 
labour  situation.  It  has  become  an  annual  feature  of  Japan's 
industrial  life,  that  in  April  trade  imions  make  demands  for  higher 
wages.  This  year,  it  is  expected,  that  the  wage  increase  dcmandi 
will  be  greater  than  in  previous  years,  and  will  be  pursued  more 
vigorously  than  usually.  Since  autumn  1960  the  retail  prices 
(which  in  the  past  were  rather  stationary)  increased  by  five  to  six 
per  cent.  Increases  of  transport  fares,  electricity  rates  and  other 
public  services  charges  are  to  take  place  shortly,  and,  therefore, 
the  cost  of  living  will  go  up.  In  the  past,  wage  increases  were 
compensated — from  the  point  of  view  of  management — ^by  an 
even  greater  increase  of  productivity  (one  of  the  complexities  of 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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The  Bank,  its  subsidiaries  and  associates 
are  the  largest  British  banking  group  in  the  East,  having  over 
190  branches  in  twenty-six  territories,  as  shown  in  the  map  above. 
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you  are  already  doing  business  in  Japan  but  feel 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  your  operation... 

you  have  an  interest  in  marketing  your  products, 
or  services,  or  are  planning  to  enter  into  a  com¬ 
mercial  venture  of  any  type  in  this  area . . . 

you  desire  information  on  a  particular  phase  of 
industry,  or  on  the  general  climate,  in  Japan  as  a 
basis  upon  which  to  make  business  judgments  .. . 

we  believe  you  will  find  that  the  services  which 
we  have  to  offer  will  be  of  value  to  you. 

Established  over  ten  years  ago  and  based  on 
the  more -than  50  years  cumulative  experi¬ 
ence  of  its  officers  in  "things  Japanese," 
T.F.M.  Adams  &  Co.,  Ltd.  offers  these  services 
to  its  clients .  .  . 


W  k-.  REPRESENTATION  FOR  OWNERS  AND 
MANAGEMENT 

'  •-  CONSULTANTSERVICES  ON  COMMERCE, 
%  ^  INDUSTRY,  AND  INVESTMENTS 

FEASIBILITY  STUDIES  AND  MARKET 
^ - SURVEYS 

AID  IN  JOINT  VENTURES,  LICENSING, 
AND  CONTRACT  MANUFACTURING 

1  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  JAPANESE  COM- 

J  ^  W  PANIES  AND  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

M  ^  INDUSTRY  REPORTS  AND  CORPORATE 
r  p  STUDIES 

J  ’  TRADE  ARRANGEMENTS,  SUPERVISION, 

=  and  control 


If  you  have  a  need  for  any  of  these 
services,  additional  information  will  be 
supplied  on  request. 

;  i'-y-'S' X 

*  If.!*. 


Japanese  industrial  life).  But  this  year  the  struggle  for  higha 
wages  appears  to  have  acquired  a  greater  virulence  than  it 
previous  years. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  Japanese  economy,  however,  ■ 
the  transformation  from  a  “double-decked"  or  dual  econotnji 
(where  highly  modern  industrial  units  are  to  be  found  next  to  i 
large  number  of  “pre-modem”  workshops)  to  a  more  uniformti 
modem  industry.  This  fundamental  problem,  and  the  trend  froa 
labour-surplus  economy  to  a  shortage  of  labour  economy  wfl 
be  dealt  with  in  the  next  article. 

Technological  Links 

with  Japanese  Firms 

The  technological  backwardness  of  many  Japanese  industriii 
at  the  end  of  the  War  has  been  largely  overcome  during  the 
last  ten  years  by  research  work  done  in  Japan  itself  (variov 
industrial  firms  have  established  their  own  very  impressm 
Research  Institutes  and  Laboratories)  and  last  but  not  least  by 
conclusion  of  “know-how”  agreements  with  manufacturing  hma 
of  the  West  (see  Eastern  World,  December  1960,  p.  29).  Abod 
1,200  agreements  of  this  type  have  been  concluded,  and  approved 
by  the  Japanese  authorities  (the  approval  is  required  as  the 
arrangements  involve  payment  of  fees,  royalties,  etc.,  in  foreigi 
exchange).  In  many  cases  these  contracts  have  proved  to  be  i 
valuable  additional  line  of  business  to  western  industrial  firim 
which  in  this  way  can  sell  their  products  to  the  growing  Japanese 
markets,  and  to  some  other  Asian  markets  (provided  that  they  an 
included  in  the  agreement)  where  they  would  otherwise  have  no 
outlet  for  their  goods.  The  shortage  of  technicians  and  skilled 
workers  in  the  West,  and  still  a  surplus  of  highly  skilled  labour 
force  in  Japan,  makes  the  Japanese  industries  good  partners  for 
western  interests.  Some  western  factories  which  refused  such 
cooperation  a  few  years  ago,  but  would  be  interested  in  a  tech¬ 
nological  agreement  today,  find  in  certain  cases  that  the  mod 
obvious  Japanese  partners  have  in  the  meantime  made  arrangi- 
ments  with  some  other  western  firms  and  are  “booked-up"  in  this 
particular  held.  Lately,  due  to  rapid  technological  advancemeol 
within  Japanese  industries,  the  technological  tie-ups  have  become 
a  two-way  traffic,  and  some  West  European  hrms  have  concluded 
agreements  to  utilise  Japanese  licences.  In  the  chemical  and 
plastics  helds  Mr.  T.  F.  M.  Adams,  President  of  T.  F.  M. 
Adams  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Tokyo,  a  hrm  which  specialises  in  bringing 
together  interested  parties  and  in  concluding  licensing  agreemenb 
(after  a  survey  for  the  potential  requirements  of  the  product  hat 
been  made),  told  Eastern  World  that  there  is  a  great  scope  fot 
further  agreements  of  this  type  between  western  and  Japanese 
companies.  In  fact,  the  rapid  modernisation  of  Japanese  industries 
as  well  as  the  raising  standard  of  living  in  Japan  creates  new 
possibilities,  which  did  not  exist  some  years  ago. 

The  monthly  report  published  by  Adams  &  Co.,  contains  a  list 
of  such  recent  agreements,  which  were  approved  by  the  Japanese 
authorities.  The  majority  of  them  is  with  US  firms  (including  as 
agreement  between  Tpkyo  Shtbaura  Electric  Co.  and  the  Western 
Electric  Co.  of  US  involving  the  technique  of  magnetic  materials 
manufacture,  an  agreement  between  Hitachi  Ltd.  and  International 
General  Electric  Co.  of  US  concerning  the  technique  (rf  man» 
facturing  265,000  KW  turbine  generators).  It  is  significant  that 
a  large  number  of  agreements  concern  the  chemical,  plastics  and 
chemical  and  allied  machinery  fields. 

The  report  lists  several  European  continental  firms  which  have 
concluded  such  agreements,  including  the  West  German  Farfoes- 
fabriken  Bayer  A.G.  with  Yokohama  Rubber  Co.  on  the  man»- 
facturing  technique  of  polyulethan  foam.  The  same  Japan«« 
firm  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Swiss  firm — Aeroquip  A.G 
— on  the  methods  of  manufacturing  high-pressure  pipe  fittingl 
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Company  Meeting 

NATIONAL  AND  GRINDLAYS  BANK 

SUCCESS  OF  ARRANGEMENT  WITH 
LLOYDS  BANK 


The  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
Sational  and  Grindlays  Bank  Limited  will 
be  held  on  April  II  in  London. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  cir¬ 
culated  statement  by  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
I.  K.  Michie: 

The  principal  event  in  our  record  of 
I960  is  not  reflected  in  the  balance  sheet— 
the  acquisition  by  us  of  the  Eastern  busi¬ 
ness  and  branches  of  Lloyds  Bank  Ltd. 
uul  as  a  part  of  that  bargain  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  Lloyds  Bank  Ltd.  of  just  under 
25  per  cent  of  our  capital.  This  mutually 
iireeable  arrangement  was  ratified  by  you 
It  an  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  held 
on  November  15,  1960.  As  you  will  see  it 
has  added  19  to  our  list  of  branches  and 
as  will  emerge  it  means  an  increase  of 
around  £50  millions  in  the  total  of  our 
■ext  balance  sheet. 

Another  concomitant  effect  was  the 
Rrengthening  of  our  Board  by  the  addition 
on  January  1  of  Sir  Jeremy  Raisman  and 
Lord  Lloyd,  appointments  which  fall  to  be 
confirmed  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 
Sir  Jeremy  is  Deputy  Chairman  of  Lloyds 
lank  and  both  are  distinguished  names  in 
the  realm  of  Commonwealth  affairs.  At 
the  same  time  Mr.  C.  Gardner,  Chief  Man- 
of  Lloyds  Bank  Eastern  Department, 
joined  our  executive  staff  as  an  Assistant 
General  Manager  and  Mr.  R.  J.  S.  Marsh 
u  Assistant  Manager. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  was 
pven  to  preparation  for  this  merger  of 
interests  and  your  General  Manager,  Mr. 
Gillespie,  and  I  have  returned  from  tours 
much  of  which  we  did  in  concert  though 
his  was  the  more  comprehensive  and 
strenuous.  Our  visits  covered  the  principal 
branches  of  the  combined  Bank  in  India, 
Pakistan  and  Aden.  In  addition  Mr. 
Gillespie  visited  Ceylon. 

Added  Strength  Assured 

Our  journeys  although  covering  a  wider 
field  were  undertaken  with  the  particular 


object  of  seeing  that  in  every  possible 
respect  the  merger  should  get  off  to  a  good 
start  and  that  there  should  be  no  mis¬ 
understandings  about  our  future  policy  in 
the  minds  of  either  our  constituents  or 
our  staff. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  our  impressions 
were  without  exception  favourable.  Our 
combined  staffs  have  from  the  outset 
shown  a  most  admirable  team  spirit  while 
our  constituents  appreciate  that  the  merger 
means  additional  strength  to  the  Bank. 
There  is  too  a  realisation  in  India  and 
Pakistan  that  banking  should  be  inherently 
as  strong  as  possible  and  this  was  reflected 
in  expressions  of  approval  of  the  merger 
made  to  us  by  many  individuals  including 
members  of  the  banking  fraternity. 

Growth  of  Advances 

The  total  of  our  consolidated  balance 
sheet  at  December  31,  I960,  was 

£181,551,921 — an  increase  of  £18,516,333 
over  the  previous  year.  The  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  finance  in  the  territories  in  which 
we  operate  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
advances  of  just  under  £19  million.  Cur¬ 
rent.  Deposit  and  other  accounts  are  over 
£18  million  higher,  but  this  pressure  of 
demand  for  seasonal  finance  has  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  our  liquidity  ratio. 

At  £479,276  our  net  profit  was  £74,568 
higher  reflecting  the  overall  more  favour¬ 
able  conditions  for  banking  which 
obtained  in  our  territories  in  1%0  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  previous  year— which  in 
turn  showed  an  improvement  over  1958. 

Subject  to  necessary  reservations  in 
respect  of  East  and  Central  Africa  and 
Burma  this  better  climate  for  banking 
generally  seems  likely  to  continue  and  as 
a  consequence  of  this  view  we  have  in¬ 
creased  our  second  interim  dividend  for 
1960  from  6i  per  cent  to  7  per  cent  making 
the  total  distribution  for  the  year  I3i  per 
cent.  Further  this  action  would  not  have 
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been  taken  luikss  we  had  feh  justified  in 
promising  to  consolidate  this  rate  of  divi¬ 
dend — ^you  can  therefore  expect  subject  to 
no  unpredictable  contingency  to  receive 
14  per  cent  on  The  increased  capital  for 
the  current  year. 

National  and  Grindlays  Finance  and 
Development  Corporation:  The  net  profit 
for  the  year  was  £10,152  the  reduction  be¬ 
ing  accounted  for  by  the  higher  rates  of 
interest  paid  on  its  borrowings  from  the 
Bank. 

Confldcnce  in  the  Future 

While  it  is  apparent  that  all  is  by  no 
means  plain  sailing  it  is  also  true  to  say 
that  your  Board  and  Management  do  not 
take  a  pessimistic  view  of  our  future, 
otherwise  we  should  neither  have  increased 
our  dividend  nor  have  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  our  branches  and  sub-branches 
from  94  to  the  present  total  of  141  in  a 
period  of  just  over  a  year.  We  continue 
to  believe  that  whatever  the  political 
future,  sound  banking  is  a  necessity  to 
economic  life,  and  it  is  that  which  we  aim 
to  provide.  Indeed  I  agree  with  those  who 
argue  that  sound  economics  backed  by  a 
stable  banking  system  is  a  necessary  back¬ 
ground  to  any  country  and  any  Govern¬ 
ment  and  should  have  a  high  priority. 

What  continues  to  puzzle  me  in  regard 
to  this  country  and  I  am  sure  causes  con¬ 
cern  in  many  minds,  is  our  apparent  in¬ 
ability  to  achieve  a  worthwhile  favourable 
balance  of  trade  in  spite  of  what  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  full  employment.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  argue  that  the  British 
people  prrfer  “the  good  life”  to  a  higher 
level  of  savings  but  in  the  world  of  today 
the  problem  by  no  means  ends  there.  We 
must  either  have  more  money  to  invest 
abroad,  to  lend  to  our  Commonwealth 
friends  and  particulariy  to  emerging 
nations,  or  see  our  influence  and  our  trade 
with  them  steadily  wane. 

We  incline  to  claim  that  we  are  a  special 
repository  of  wisdom  on  international 
affairs  and  that  others  have  always  been 
glad  to  have  our  counsel  but  I  feel  that 
would  be  a  more  valid  argument  were  we 
to  prove  ourselves  more  successful  and 
more  able  to  help  them  financially.  There 
is  much  in  the  Russian  claim  that  the  cold 
war  is  now  becoming  an  economic  one. 


while  the  Swiss  Company  Litton  International  S.A.  concluded  an 
agreement  with  Kobe  Kogyo  Corporation  on  the  manufacturing 
process  of  micro  wave  tub^.  The  West  German  firm  Friedrich 
Uhde  GmbH  signed  an  agreement  on  the  use  of  the  design, 
construction  and  operation  of  acetaldehyde  plant. 

The  same  Adams  Report  lists  approvals  for  agreements  referring 
to  technical  guidance  including  the  ICI  (Britain)  agreement  with 
Sumitomo  Chemical  Co.  on  the  manufacturing  technique  of 
polyethylene,  for  which  the  UK  firm  will  receive  a  technical 
guidance  fee. 

An  agreement  concluded  by  another  UK  firm  is  that  of  Hector 
Whaling  Co.  with  the  Kyokuyo  Hogei  Co.  on  the  technical 
guidance  and  operation  on  board  extracting  equipment  for 
whalers,  in  this  case  the  UK  company  will  receive  fees  for  tech- 
■icians  and  guidance.  Among  European  continental  firms  the 


Swiss  Escher  Wyss  Ltd.  will  receive  payment  for  blueprints  and 
licensing  fees  for  the  manufacturing  of  turbo-compressors  by 
Mitsui  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Co.,  while  the  West  German 
Schering  A.G.  will  receive  fees  for  information  on  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  alcohol,  by  Maruzen  Oil  Co. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  agreement  types  in  accordance  to 
the  particular  transaction  in  question,  and  lately  there  is  a  trend 
to  deepen  the  cooperation  between  western  and  Japanese  interests 
by  the  formation  of  joint  ventures,  which  is  a  step  forward  com¬ 
pared  with  a  pure  licensing  agreement.  In  some  cases  these  joint 
ventures  have  been  established  by  firms  which  in  the  past 
cooperated  on  the  basis  of  a  licensing  agreement  and  shows  that 
in  the  course  of  this  cooperation  much  mutual  confidence  has  been 
gained  (e.g.  the  agreement  between  Kobe  Steel  Worits  Ltd.  and 
Hamishfeger  Corporation  of  US). 
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Company  MeetUtg 

THE  CHARTERED  BANK 

A  YEAR  OF  STEADY  PROGRESS 
RECORD  BALANCE  SHEET  TOTAL 


The  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the  Chartered  Bank 
will  be  held  on  March  29  at  38  Bishops- 
gate,  London,  E.C.2. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
statement  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  V.  A. 
Grantham,  which  has  been  circulated  with 
the  report  and  accounts  for  the  year  I960: 

The  Bank’s  Balance  Sheet 

During  the  accounting  period  to  which 
this  statement  relates  the  bank  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  steady  progress  and  our 
subsidiary.  The  Eastern  Bank  Limited,  has 
contributed  to  the  favourable  results  which 
have  been  achieved  by  the  group.  The 
record  figure  of  £270,390,101  set  up  in  last 
year's  balance  sheet  total  has  soon  been 
outstripped,  for  the  accounts  now  placed 
before  you  reflect  the  further  expansion  of 
the  Bank’s  business  by  an  increase  of 
£45,813,097,  producing  a  new  record  total 
of  £316,203,198. 

The  Consolidated  Balance  Sheet  total  of 
£362,759,636  shows  an  increase  of 
£45,737,927  over  that  of  last  year. 

CoiMolidatcd  Profit  and  Loss  Account 

We  have  adopted  the  practice  of  the 
leading  banks  in  the  Qty  of  London  by 
making  all  allocations  to  Premises 
Account,  Pensions  and  other  Staff  Funds, 
before  arriving  at  our  published  profits 
and  last  year’s  figure  has  been  adjusted 
accordingly. 

In  the  current  year  our  profit  of 
£761,916  is  arrived  at  after  deducting 
£155,000  (195^£145,000)  on  account  of 
Pension  Fund  and  Widows'  and  Orphans’ 
Fund  and  £250,000  (1959— £250,000)  on 
account  of  Bank  Premises  so  that  in  com¬ 
parison  with  1959  the  profit  shown  has 
been  increased  by  £142,220. 

In  September  last  we  paid  an  interim 
dividend  of  8  per  cent  less  income  tax 
absorbing  £245,()00  and  it  is  now  proposed 
that  out  of  the  balance  available  a  final 
dividend  of  7i  per  cent  less  income  tax, 
on  a  capital  which  has  been  increased 
during  the  year  to  £5,500,000  be  now  paid 
at  a  cost  of  £252,656. 

We  have  transferred  £250,000  to  Reserve 
Funds,  bringing  the  total  of  those  Funds 
up  to  £5,750,000,  and  there  remains  to  be 
carried  forward  a  balance  of  profit  of 
£506,254,  an  increase  of  £14,260  over  that 
for  last  year. 

Ovcraea  Survey 

During  1960  international  trade  con¬ 
tinued  on  a  substantial  scale.  A  rising 
standard  of  living  in  the  world,  an  ever- 
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increasing  population  and  increased  indus¬ 
trial  development  everywhere,  would 
appear  to  point  to  continued  trade  expan¬ 
sion,  but  certain  signs  are  appearing  which 
indicate  a  possible  halt  in  this  trend  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  immediate 
factor  is  the  likelihood  that  business  turn¬ 
over  in  the  United  States  may  not  increase 
as  quickly  as  anticipated.  Unless  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  American  market  improve  in 
the  coming  year  and  stimulate  demand  for 
industrial  raw  materials,  the  export  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  primary  producing  Asian  coun¬ 
tries,  in  which  the  Chartered  Bank  group 
is  established,  must  be  adversely  affected. 
Another  deterrent  to  the  growth  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  is  the  chronic  shortage  of 
foreign  exchange  in  many  countries, 
particularly  in  the  East,  which,  with  a 
desire  to  protect  new  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  has  led  to  the  imposition  of  far- 
reaching  import  restrictions.  Often  these 
restrictive  measures  are  imposed  by  force 
of  circumstances  but  one  cannot  view  with 
equanimity  efforts  to  protect  local  manu¬ 
facturing  units  which  have  little  hope  of 
ever  becoming  economic  propositions  able 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  in  international 
markets.  In  fact,  for  some  years  it  has 
seemed  likely  that  the  emi^asis  placed  on 
industrialisation  by  the  younger  countries 
in  particular,  and  often  at  the  expense  of 
agriculture  on  which  their  economies 
depend,  designed  primarily  to  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  imports,  may  in  these 
coming  days  of  balanced  trade,  make  it 
increasingly  difficult  for  them  to  find 
buyers  for  their  own  export  products. 

It  is  within  this  involved  situation  that 
our  government,  like  that  of  the  United 
States  and  many  other  highly-industrialised 
countries,  is  now  launching  an  export 
drive  but  we  find  that  the  growing  aware¬ 
ness  in  this  country  of  the  necessity  to 
export  is  not,  so  far,  being  translated  into 
efforts  to  find  new  markets.  It  is  a  common 
complaint  by  officials  and  businessmen  in 
a  number  of  Eastern  countries  that  the 
United  Kingdom  shows  little  interest  in 
their  markets,  which  they  point  out  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Germans,  the  Japanese  and  others.  There 
is  undoubtedly  some  truth  in  what  is  said 
for  it  often  seems  that  either  our  good 
and  usual  exporters  have  already  sufficient 
buyers  for  their  products,  and  cannot 
devote  the  time  to  smaller  and  less-known 
markets,  or  there  is  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  too  much  risk  is  involved.  Sometimes 
there  is  risk  but  usually,  with  competitive 
prices  and  a  willing  buyer,  means  can  be 


found  to  arrange  shipments  on  a  satisfis 
tory  basis  and  by  its  advice  on  this,  iif 
with  the  knowledge  of  markets  gaial 
from  one  hundred  and  ninety  branches  ■ 
twenty-six  countries,  it  is  felt  that  tk 
Chartered  Bank  group  should  be  able  to 
do  much  to  aid  materially  the  efforts  of 
our  exporters. 

CondiMion 

This  review  emphasises  the  extent  to 
which  most  of  the  countries  of  the  East  an 
dependent  upon  foreign  aid  and  invsd- 
ment  for  the  success  of  their  developnMal 
plans.  It  indicates,  too,  the  tendency  of 
these  countries  to  hem  themselves  in  wili 
trade  and  other  restrictions  but  what  it 
does  not  show  is  the  repercussion  of  thsR 
policies  on  the  ordinary  trading  activMi 
of  foreign  business.  The  Chartered  Baii, 
which  has  operated  in  many  of  these  cosa 
tries  for  nearly  one-hundred  years  and 
has  always  identified  itself  with  the  load 
economy,  is  prepared,  as  I  am  sure  othir 
British  enterprises  are,  to  cooperate  widi 
the  authorities  and  assist  in  their  natioml 
aspirations  and  it  is  all  the  more  d» 
appointing,  therefore,  to  find  increasag 
discrimination  against  our  participation  ■ 
trade  and  commerce.  On  the  sanctity  gf 
existing  capital  and  the  treatment  of  exiil- 
ing  commercial  undertakings  must  largil) 
depend  the  advent  of  new  capital,  for  im 
capital  can  be  expected  mainly  from  thoK 
who  know  the  territory  and  have  cos 
fidence  in  it,  i.e.,  existing  investors  aid 
traders.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  • 
countered  through  governmental  action  i 
the  excessive  competition  arising  from  tie 
over-banking  of  many  cities  in  the  area 
In  not  all  places  is  this  as  chronic  as  ■ 
Hong  Kong,  where  there  are  now  ow 
eighty  banks,  but  the  general  tendency  of 
international  banks  to  open  branches  ■ 
our  territory  and  of  small  local  banka  to 
spring  up  overnight,  often  with  tke 
encouragement  of  large  banking  intereik 
in  this  country,  means  a  regrettable  lown 
ing  of  banking  standards.  This  trend  mil 
finally  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  cots’ 
try  concerned  for,  not  only  is  encounn 
ment  given  to  the  under-capitalised  aii 
often  inefficient  to  set  up  industrift 
usually  to  become  poof  shippers  and  briB 
the  country  a  bad  name  in  oveiM 
markets,  but  the  general  lowering  of  cos 
mercial  standards  nray  unfortunately  mea 
losses  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Copies  of  the  full  text  of  the  statement 
be  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary  4 
the  Bank  at  38  Blshopsgate,  London,  E.Cl 
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Company  Meeting 

The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation 

GRATIFYING  RESULTS:  SUBDIVISION  OF  SHARE  CAPITAL 


The  Ordinary  Yearly  General  Meeting 
ef  The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation  was  held  on  March  10  in 
Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  Michael  W.  Turner,  C.B.E.,  the 
Chairman,  presided  and,  in  the  course  of 
kis  speech,  said: 

The  profit  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$42,190,060  which  is  an  increase  of 
$14,055,000  over  last  year.  This  figure  in¬ 
cludes  the  dividends  declared  by  Mer¬ 
cantile  Bank  Limited  and  The  British  Bank 
of  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  sum  of  $4,000,000 
Aould  again  be  written  off  Bank  Premises. 
After  allowing  for  this  provision  and  the 
iaterim  dividend  of  £1  5s.  Od.  per  share 
your  directors  recommend  the  payment  of 
a  final  dividend  of  £2  10s.  Od.  per  share 
which,  on  the  shares  outstanding  at  Dec¬ 
ember  31,  1960,  amounts  to  $25,400,596 
leaving  a  balance  of  $2,206,181  to  be 
carried  forward  to  next  year. 

Balance  Sheet  Featurca 

Turning  to  the  Balance  Sheet  of  the 
lank,  the  total  shows  an  increase  of 
$400,000,000  over  the  figure  for  1959.  The 
Iinied  Share  Capital  has  increased  by 
$16,734,750,  representing  the  par  value  of 
Aares  issued  during  the  year  to  former 
ihareholders  of  the  British  Bank  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  Reserve  Fund  has  been 
■creased  by  $64,813,357  and  now  stands 
at  the  equivalent  of  £15,000,000.  This 
■crease  is  made  up  of  the  transfer  of 
$20,469,451  from  the  Inner  Reserves  of  the 
lank  and  the  net  increase  on  the 
ikare  premium  account  amounting  to 
$44,343,906. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Assets  side  of  the 
lalance  Sheet  we  find  that  Cash  in  Hand, 
Trade  Bills  Discounted  and  Investments 
have  decreased  by  $69,000,000,  $9,000,000, 
and  $11,000,000  respectively.  Money  at 
Call  and  Short  Notice  has  risen  by 
$21,000,000  and  British  and  Other  Govern¬ 
ment  Treasury  Bills  by  $71,000,000  while 
Advances  have  increased  by  $252,000,000. 

The  Consolidated  Balance  Sheet,  which 
ihows  the  overall  position  of  the  Baulk  and 
all  its  Subsidiary  Companies,  includes  the 
Accounts  of  The  British  Bank  of  the 
Middle  East  for  the  first  time  and  you  will 
■ote  that  the  total  exceeds  £445,000,000. 

On  the  whole,  all  memben  of  our  Group 
Ittve  had  a  satisfactory  year  and  it  has 
ken  very  gratifying  to  your  direCton  that 
fitey  have  been  able  to  recommend  an 
ncreased  distribution  to  shareholden. 


Mr.  Michael  W.  Turner  on  World  Affairs 

SaabdlvMoa  of  Shares 

For  some  time  past  our  shares  have  been 
considerably  higher  in  price  than  those 
of  most  banking  companies  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  this  results  in  many 
small  investors  being  discouraged  from 
buying  them.  Although  there  has  been  no 
sign  of  any  lack  of  demand,  I  think  it  is 
very  likely  that  a  lower-priced  share  would 
be  more  widely  held.  Your  directors 
therefore  decided  that  the  time  had  come 
to  divide  the  shares  into  smaller  units  and 
you  will  be  asked  to  approve  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  shares  of  $125  Im  subdivided  into 
shares  of  $25  each  and  that  the  maximum 
individual  shareholding  should  be  in¬ 
creased  from  10,000  to  50,000  shares.  Pro¬ 
vided  these  resolutions  are  passed,  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  dealings  in  the 
new  shares  to  start  on  March  20  both  in 
Hong  Kong  and  in  London. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted. 

At  an  Extraordinary  General  Meeting 
which  followed,  resolutions  were  carried  to 
sub-divide  the  existing  shares  of  HK  $125 
into  shares  of  HK  $25  each  and  to  increase 
the  maximum  individual  shareholding 
from  10,000  to  50,000  shares. 

Chaimuui’a  Stetement 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Statement  by  the  Chairman: 

In  the  economic  sphere  the  year  has 
shown  mixed  tendencies.  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  have  continued  to  forge  ahead 
but  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  position  has  not  been  quite 
so  promising.  In  the  former  steps  have 
been  taken  to  stimulate  the  economy  by 
means  of  lower  interest  rates  and  govern¬ 
ment  intervention  in  a  number  of  direc¬ 
tions  while  in  the  latter  a  high  bank  rate, 
a  system  of  special  deposits  with  the  Bank 
of  England  and  restraints  on  hire  purchase 
were  imposed  to  damp  down  internal 
demand.  The  differing  interest  rates  in 
various  centres  has  resulted  in  substan¬ 
tial  movements  of  short-term  funds  which 
has  benefited  a  numfber  of  European 
countries,  including  the  United  Kingdom; 
in  fact,  the  inflow  of  foreign  funds  was  so 
embarrassing  to  Germany  and  Slwitzerland 
that  steps  were  taken  to  discourage  it.  This 
factor  contributed  directly  to  the  con¬ 
tinuing  deficit  in  the  United  States  balance 
of  payments  and  to  the  substantial  loss  of 
gold  which  led  to  speculation  as  to  a 
possible  increase  in  the  official  price.  A 
considerable  demand  for  the  metal 
developed  in  the  free  markets  of  the  world 
and  caused  an  appreciable,  if  temporary 


rise  in  the  price  in  October.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  tremendous  strength  of  the 
American  economy  and  a  favourable 
trade  balance,  the  continuing  drain  is 
causing  concern  and  a  number  of  steps 
have  been  taken  with  the  object  of  halting, 
and  if  possible  reversing,  this  trend.  These 
include  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  certain 
aid  funds,  prohibition  of  American 
nationals  from  holding  gold  abroad  and 
a  categorical  pledge  by  the  President  that 
neither  the  official  price  of  gold  nor  the 
value  of  the  dollar  would  be  changed. 
While  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  free  world 
as  a  whole  that  these  measures  should  suc¬ 
ceed,  the  curtailment  of  dollar  expenditure 
abroad  is  likely  to  involve  a  number  of  ad¬ 
justments,  as  so  many  countries  have  bene¬ 
fited,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
enormous  amounts  of  aid  and  investment 
which  have  been  made  available  by  the 
United  States  since  the  war.  In  fact  there 
is  a  danger  that,  unless  there  is  an  overall 
increase  in  world  trade,  the  means  used  to 
strengthen  the  dollar,  including  an  aggres¬ 
sive  export  drive,  may  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  some  other  currencies.  It  is  to 
provide  safeguards  against  this  possibility 
that  interest  has  centred  on  the  proposab 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  with  the  object  of  in¬ 
creasing  international  liquidity.  Meanwhile 
the  facilities  available  from  the  Fund  may 
be  more  widely  used  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  acceptance  by  the  principal  western 
European  countries  of  the  full  obligations 
of  the  Articles  of  Agreement,  which  has 
completed  the  move  to  formal  converti¬ 
bility  for  current  transactions  of  nearly 
all  the  major  currencies  used  to  finance 
international  trade. 

Although  there  has  been  some  decline  in 
the  level  of  prices  of  the  main  commodi¬ 
ties  produced  in  Asia  during  the  year  there 
has  been  an  improvement  in  the  economy 
of  many  of  the  countries  in  which  we 
operate.  Agricultural  production  increased 
in  many  territories  but  drought  and  floods 
reduced  grain  production  in  China.  Indus¬ 
trial  production  also  rose  appreciably  but 
there  is  increasing  concern  in  India  and 
other  developing  countries  which  have,  or 
soon  will  have,  manufactured  goods  for 
export  at  the  reltictance  of  some  industrial 
nations  to  allow  “low  cost”  imports  from 
eastern  countries.  Tentative  suggestions 
have  been  made  that  the  possibilities  of 
setting  up  some  form  of  common  market 
in  Asia  should  be  explored  and  the  pro¬ 
posab  for  a  preferential  trade  pact  between 
the  Philippines  and  Malaya  may  be  the 
first  step  towards  thu  objective. 
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can  be  used  for  contracts  placed  in 
countries  too. 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 


JAPANESE  STEEL  MAKERS  TO 
MANUFACTURE  ALUMINIUM 

Yawata  Iron  and  Steel  Company  ti 
gether  with  Nisso  Steel  Co.  and  Kinod| 
Co.  and  the  American  Company  Kaiii 
Aluminium  and  Chemical  Corporat|| 
have  decided  to  set  up  a  joint  aluminil 
manufacturing  company  (Kaiser  i4 
supply  the  technological  know-how).  Ih 
proposed  initial  capital  of  the  new  Ooa 
pany  will  be  the  equivalent  of  £2  millin 


JAPANESE  PLANT  FOR  COSTA  RICA 
POWER  STATION 

Following  the  recently  signed  contract 
for  the  supply  of  two  18,750  kVA  hori¬ 
zontal  water  wheel  generators  for  the  Rio 
Macho  Power  Station  (20  miles  from  the 
Costa  Rica's  capital)  the  Japanese  manu¬ 
facturer,  Tokyo  Shibaura  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  (Toshiba)  has  now  won  the  contract 
for  two  23,000  H.P.  turbines  for  the  same 
power  station.  The  order  was  placed  by 
the  Llosta  Rican  Institute  of  Electricity. 

Last  year  Toshiba  secured  an  order  for 
hydro-electric  power  equipment  for  a 
power  station  of  the  Sitka  City  in  Alaska, 
which  was  the  first  order  received  by 
Toshiba  for  heavy  electrical  equipment 
from  the  United  States. 

As  for  the  contract  of  ISO  electric  rail¬ 
way  passenger  cars  placed  by  the 
Argentine  National  Railway  Corporation 
in  Japan  by  the  end  of  1%0,  Toshiba  will 
supply  the  electrical  equipment  for  these 
cars  to  the  value  of  about  £2‘5  million. 
Toshiba  has  been  supplying  the  Argentine 
Railways  with  electric  railway  cars  for 
over  five  years. 


East  Pakistan.  PIA  is  starting  a  daily  DC-3 
service  there  from  Dacca,  some  60  miles 
away,  this  month. 

The  runway  is  being  built  with  P.S.P.  at 
a  cost  of  Rs.  35  lakhs  (about  £250,000). 
80,000  pieces  of  P.S.P.  have  been  shipped 
in  from  West  Pakistan,  and  more  have 
come  from  Chittagong.  If  the  airport  has 
proved  an  economical  proposition  after 
two  years  the  runway  is  to  be  concreted 
and  permanent  buildings  set  up. 


JAPANESE  NYLON  FOR  NORTH 
KOREA 

It  is  reported  that  Toyo  Rayon  Co.  i 
to  ship  23  tons  of  woolly  nylon  yarn  b 
North  Korea,  which  intends  to  import  2R 
tons  of  nylon  yam  this  year.  It  is  the  lia 
time  that  a  Japanese  manufacturer  h  to 
export  nylon  yarn  to  North  Korea,  and  I 
is  the  biggest  textile  deal  with  this  counli; 
since  last  year,  when  a  contract  for  m 
silk  to  the  value  of  £60,000  was  concludtd 


MITSUBISHI— WESTINGHOUSE 
TECHNICAL  AGREEMENT 

Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  have  signed 
a  technical  agreement  with  Westinghouse 
Electric  Company  for  exclusive  manufac¬ 
turing  and  sales  in  Japan  of  gas  turbine 
engines  for  land  uses.  An  order  for  a 
10,000  KW  gas  turbine  engine  has  been 
already  secured  by  Mitsubishi  from  Asahi 
Glass  Company. 


JAPANESE  WHITE  PORTLAND 
CEMENT 

Onoda  Cement  Co.  Ltd.  which  maab 
factures  all  types  of  portland  cement  is  th 
sole  producer  of  white  portland  cemM 
in  Japan.  The  white  portland  cement  «a 
introduced  into  Japan  at  the  beginning  d 
this  century,  and  the  growing  influenced 
Western-style  architecture  has  led  to  m 
increasing  demand  for  this  type  of  cemed 
in  exterior  and  interior  finishing  of  buill 
ings.  This  cement  can  be  applied  bj 
various  methods,  including  trowelUag 
spraying,  artificial  stoen  finish  and  terraa 
finish.  Due  to  the  pure  whiteness  of  tk 
product — the  Onoda  cement  can  be  uid 
either  in  its  original  white  colour  tt 
coloured  by  adding  inorganic  pigments. 

In  addition  to  supplying  the  Japanes 
home  market  Onoda  Co.  is  exporting  fe 
products,  mainly  from  the  Tsukumi 
situated  near  the  sea,  where  vessels  d 
10,000  tons  can  load  directly  from  tk 
Company’s  wharf.  Recently  the  Australiai 
market  has  been  developing  as  » 


URAGA-SULZER  ENGINE  FOR 
DREDGER 

Uraga  Dock  Company  launched  the 
diesel  pump  dredger  “No.  12  Rinkai”  for 
Morita  Rimkai  Kogyo  Kaisha  (keel  laid 
in  Septenr>ber  1%0)  lowered  by  a  4,000 
BHP  Uraga  Sulzer  diesel  engine. 


THREE  SWISS  AIRCRAFT  FOR 
NEPAL 

Three  Swiss-made  aircraft,  of  the 
Pilatus-Porter  type,  recently  left  the 
Kloten  airport,  for  Nepal.  IVo  of  these 
aircraft  are  intended  for  the  Nepalese 
Government,  which  will  use  them  within 
the  framework  of  technical  assistance  for 
the  development  of  a  country.  The  third 
machine  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  together  with  its  pilot,  by  the  Swiss 
aircraft  manufacturing  company,  in  order 
to  facilitate  aid  to  the  Tibetan  refugees  in 
Nepal. 

NEW  AERODROME  IN  EAST 
PAKISTAN 

A  6,000-feet  runway  is  under  construc¬ 
tion  at  Ishwardy  in  the  Pabna  District  of 


JAPANESE  LATHES  FOR  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mitsubishi  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering 
Co.  have  completed  the  building  of  15 
high-speed  lathes  for  the  Soviet  Union. 


WEOT  GERMANY’S  IX)AN  TO 
PAKISTAN 

West  Germany  has  granted  to  Pakistan  a 
long-term  loan  for  financing  the  first  two 
years  of  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan.  The 
DM  150  million  loan  (about  £I2'5  million) 
which  was  discussed  during  the  recent  visit 
by  Pakistani  President  to  Bonn,  is  not 
restricted  to  purchases  in  Germany,  and 
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Manufacturers*  Agents  for:  Importers  of  Produce  from 

CHINA 

M.  D.  EWART  AND  CO.  LTD. 


FINWELL  HOUSE,  26  FINSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON.  E.C.2 

Telephone:  Moorgate  6211  (30  lines)  Telex:  London  28466  Telegrams  and  Cables:  “’Jasmine  London' 
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iagtoiunt  outlet  for  Onoda’s  cement. 

In  1959  Onoda’s  overall  exports 
MMunted  to  nearly  460,000  tons — over  30 
per  cent  of  Japan’s  total  cement  exports  in 
Ast  year.  Onoda  have  service  stations  in 
Singapore  and  Okinawa  which  arc 
ignipped  with  packers  and  bulk  loading 
hdlities.  The  research  activities  of  this 
company  are  concentrated  in  highly 
imdern  and  well-equipped  Central 
lisearch  Laboratory  in  Tokyo  and  the 
Onoda  Research  Laboratory  in  Onoda  City 
(Yanuguchi  Prefecture). 

IRENCH  LOCOMOTIVES  FOR  C’HINA 

Five  French  electric  locomotives  (18U 
tons  each)  were  shipped  from  Marseilles 
oo  the  West  German  freighter  “Etta 
llickmers’’  to  China  in  January. 


Quetta,  Multan  and  Lyallpur  from  this 
month.  He  pointed  out  that,  as  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Fokker  Friendship 
PIA  was  giving  East  Pakistan  a  priority 
on  the  Airbus  operations  because  the  need 
for  air  transport  was  greater  in  that  wing 
of  the  country. 


contribution  to  the  industrialisation  of 
Asia,’’  and  several  executives  of  the 
Siemens  concern  lectured  on  Siemens  com¬ 
panies  and  technical  matters.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  iiKluded  a  seminar  on  technical 
problems  in  the  field  of  India  rubber,  and 
a  film  “Construction  of  the  BUNA  plant 
HUELS’’  was  shown. 


WEST  GERMANY  PROMOTES 
EXPORTS  TO  JAPAN 

The  latest  advances  in  German  tech¬ 
nology  were  shown  to  Japanese  audiences 
at  Sophia  University,  Tokyo,  for  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
German-Japanese  relations.  The  eight-day 
programme  at  the  end  of  February,  which 
was  jointly  organised  by  the  Japan  Pro¬ 
ductivity  Centre,  Sophia  University  and 
the  German  Cultural  Institute,  included 
lectures,  films  and  displays,  including  tech¬ 
nical  books. 

Some  30  films  on  West  German  indus¬ 
tries  and  technology  (including  a  nearly 
40-minute  film  in  Japanese  on  the 
Hoechst  chemical  company)  were  shown. 
Dr.  Ing.  H.  Heinrich,  General  Manager  of 
Indiengameinschaft  Krupp  -  Demag,  de¬ 
livered  a  lecture  on  “Rourkela,  a  German 


OIL  EXTRACTION  PLANT  FOR 
OKINAWA 

A  continuous-type  soya  bean  oil  extrac¬ 
tion  plant  with  a  daily  capacity  of  20  tons 
has  been  recently  completed  in  Okiiuwa 
by  Chiyoda  Chemical  Enginering  A  Con¬ 
struction  C>.  Ltd.  of  Tokyo.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  developed  a  highly  efficient  con¬ 
tinuous  soya  b^n  and  rice  bran  solvent 
extraction  and  refining  process,  which  is 
of  interest  to  all  soya  bean  and  rice  grow¬ 
ing  countries.  The  new  process  has  several 
advantages  compared  with  the  previous 
batch  or  battery  type  equipment,  including 
high  concentration  of  miscella,  low  solvent 
loss,  low  installation  cost,  simi^ified  and 
low  cost  operation.  This  process  can  also 
be  applied  in  the  extraction  of  oil  from 
linseed,  copra,  cottonseed,  etc. 


“AIRBUSES’’  FOR  EAST  PAKISTAN 

Pakistan  International  Airlines  intro- 
teed  ‘Airbus’  services  in  East  Pakistan 
«  March  25.  The  new  services  will 
bs  quite  distinct  from  PIA’s  regular 
Mvices,  and  their  main  feature  will  be 
haprecedently  low  fares — comparable  to 
■cond-class  rail  tariff.  Cargo  and  excess 
hggage  rates  will  also  be  substantially 
Rduced.  D.C-3s  will  be  used.  Service  on 
board  will  be  confined  to  the  barest  essen- 
lidi,  and  ticketing  procedure  greatly  sim- 
)|Aed — there  will  be  no  bookings 
tervations. 

Initially  services  will  be  between  Dacca, 
Ijihet,  Shamshemagar  and  Chittagong. 
^  regular  Chittagong-Cox’s  Bazaai 


9,000  EXHIBITORS  AT  1961  LEIPZIG  SPRING  FAIR 

Fifty-one  countries  from  all  continents  Austria,  Great  Britain,  France,  Norwa 

or  exhibited  at  this  year’s  Leipzig  Spring  Fair  Sweden  and  Belgium  returned  to  coi 

(March  5  to  14).  Exhibits  were  entered  by  sidecably  enlarged  stands, 
approximately  9,000  firms,  whose  remark-  Notwithstanding  the  cancellation  I 

ably  wide  range  of  products  extended  over  the  West  German  Government  of  Eat 

55  industrial  branches  including  both  West  German  conunercial  agreements,  ei 

capital  and  consumer  goods.  tailing  the  refusal  to  issue  payment  permi 

All  the  socialist  states  were  represented,  to  cover  stand  rent  in  Leipzig,  about  8( 

as  well  as  many  countries  from  the  West,  West  German  firms  stuck  to  their  contrac 

frequently  with  an  increased  range  of  amounting  to  a  total  of  about  250,(X 

items.  The  appearance  of  a  number  of  sq.  ft.  After  the  signing  of  the  new  trat 

prominent  new  names  in  all  sections  of  the  agreement  requests  for  a  further  100,(X 

said  that  the  Airbus  Fair  are  indicative  of  the  steadily  growing  sq.  ft.  were  received  by  the  Leipzig  Fa 
mselves  were  not  ex-  interest  in  East- West  trade.  Cuba,  Indo-  Office.  Many  of  the  applicants  were  fim 

y  profits  bui  would,  in  nesia  and  Ivory  Coast  joined  the  group  which  had  never  been  to  Leipzig  befor 

of  collective  exhibitors.  Participation  in  The  exhibits  were  accomntodated  c 

the  metallurgical  sector  had  a  distinctly  approximately  3  million  sq.  ft.  of  star 

international  note  this  year,  with  the  USA  space,  available  in  22  halls,  17  pavilion 

and  Japan  being  among  the  newcomers,  1 5  exhibition  buildings  and  in  the  open-a 

while  some  well-known  steel  firms  of  grounds  of  the  Technical  Fair. 


PIA’s  main  routes.  He  also  disclosed  that 
the  existing  network  of  PIA’s  Viscount  ser¬ 
vices  in  West  Pakistan  would  be  supple- 
Mnted  by  Fokker  Friendship  services  to 


RTTINGS  FOR  METAL  WINDOWS  BY 


6  COMPANY  LIMITED 


MGHGATE  works  ‘  HKsHGATE  ROAD 
MRMINGHAM  12  ‘  UK  ^ 


-  AGENTS - 

S.  F.  WONG,  BOX  1232 
HONG  KONG 
N.  F.  KING,  BOX  79 
SINGAPORE 
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^Greater  DIESEL  efficiency 
^Greater  economies  with 


Free 


EQUIPMENT 


^  Free  practical  demonstrations  of 

Merlin  Equipment  at  your  own  premises.  Free  instructions 
for  your  operator.  Free  service  station  layouts.  Free 
comprehensive  catalogues  showing  the  universal  range  of 
diesel  testing  equipment  all  available  in  one  book. 

Deetro  hydreulie  pump  test  beaches.  Patent  elaetrosGopie  phasiag. 
Built'ia  DPA  squipawnt.  Unique  fuel  feed  systaai. 


The  most  completely  equipped 
machines  at  the  lowest  price 


EKeiKEERIMQ  COMPAKY  LTD. 

Dcpt./C.M.  HEItLE  MILLS*  HALIFAX* YORKS 

Telephone ;  Halifax  6024l~2  •  Tdtgramt :  Merlin.  HaUfu 
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HEAD  OFFICE  HIBIYA,  TOKYO 

121  BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  JAPAN 

OVERSEAS  BRANCH.  TAIPEI 

REPRESENTATIVE  OFFICES.  LONDON,  NEW  YORK 
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OF 

INDIA 


An  English  Monthly  which  aims  at  presenting 
and  interpreting  India’s  thought  and  culture 
and  the  current  social  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  to  the  people  of  India  and  to  the  outside 
world.  Richly  illustrated. 

Annual  Subscription  18/ S2.75 
Send  your  subscription  order  today. 

THE  PUBUCATIONS  DIVISION 
OLD  SECRETARIAT 
DELHI-6  (INDIA) 
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Sakuma  Power  Station,  Okutadami  Power  Station.  Uapan; 

El  Puarta  Power  Station.  Mazatepec  Power  Station.  Mexico; 

Soopoong  Power  Station.  Korea;  Cumbaya  Power  Station.  Ecuador; 
Sumer  Power  Station,  Dam  Power  Station,  Hampi  Power  Station.  India: 
Li  Wu  Power  Station.  Taiwan;  Blue  Lake  Power  Station,  U.  S.  A . etc. 

QUALITY  IN  POWER  TOO 

TOKYO  SHIBAURA  ELECTRIC  CP«  LTD. 

Tokyo,  Japan  Cabla  I  TOSHIBA  TOKYO 
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National  Bank  of 
Pakistan 


(Incorporated  under  the  National  Bank  of  Pakistan 
Ordinance,  No.  XIX  of  1949,  and  sponsored  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Pakistan.  The  liahility  of  members  is  limited) 
ESTABLISHED  1949 


Authorised  Capital 
Issued  and  Subscribed  . 

Paid-up  . 

Reserve  Fund 
Deposits  . 


Pak.Rs.  60,000,000 
Pak.Rs.  60,000,000 
Pak.Rs.  15,000,000 
Pak.Rs.  17,000,000 
Pak.Rs.  970,853,000 


With  166  branches  and  sub-branches  throughout 
Pakistan  and  foreign  branches  at  Calcutta  (India), 
D’Jeddah  (Saudi  Arabia),  Bagdad  (Iraq)  and 
Hong  Kong,  the  Bank  is  well  equipped  to  transact 
Ban^g  tbusiness  of  every  description  for  those  at 
present  trading  or  intending  to  trade  with  these 
countries. 


Enquiries  will  be  welcomed  by  the  London  Manager  at 


20  Eastcheap,  LfHidon,  E.C3 


WILLIAM  BUSSEY  LTD 


mtb 


■  CROSSLAND  STREET.  BRADFORD 

Ttitphont:  BRADFORD  ISIIS-i  TtU|nm<:  CAMEL.  BRADFORD 
Codec  BENTLEY'S  WESTERN  UNION  V  CODE  1929 
TeUx;  St -206 


WOOLS-CAPE,  AUSTRALIAN  &  NEW  ZEALAND 
CARPET  WOOLS,  NOILS  &  WASTES 
ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 


CAMEL  HAIR,  ALPACA, 

CASHMERE.  MOHAIR. 

SPECIALITY  NOILS  FOR 
SOFT  HANDLING  FABRICS 

Melbourne:  WM.  BUSSEY  ( AUSTRALIA )  PTY.  LTD. 


H.  &  G.  Meister  AG  Zurich 

Eugen-Huber-Strasse  11  Telephon  (05l)  52  56  46 


PECOCELL 

PECASIT 

FIBRAZON  FIBER 

POLYVERIX 

Polyverix  Plastic-Resin 
Glass  Fabric 

With  rnost  different  reinforcements, 
also  with  asbestos,  in  sheets,  rods, 
tubes,  shaped  parts,  gears,  etc. 

Polyverix — Anti-Corrosive 

Ventilating  and  exhaust  gas  plants. 
Pipe-lines.  Exhaust  gas  chimney. 
Resistance  to  heat  up  to  SOO^F. 


Pecocell  Hard  Paper 

Five  quality  classes  in  sheets,  rods, 
tubes,  and  shaped  parts. 

Pecasit  Hard  Fiber 

Special  types  in  rods,  tubes,  sheets, 

shaped  parts,  gears,  etc. 

Fibrazon  “Meisterfiber” 

Better  than  vulcanized  Fiber,  better 
than  hard  paper,  in  sheets,  rods,  tubes, 
shaped  parts. 
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Good  Samaritan  “  Here  our  Gipsy  hauls 
a  lo^  from  a  muddy  Afghan  nver  bed. 
Earlier,  in  South  Persia,  where  melting 
snows  had  caused  floods,  we  had  come 
across  a  but  and  several  cars  deeply  em¬ 
bedded  in  flood  water.  Our  Gipsy  ^uled 
them  all  out  safely." 


!  ON  9TH  MARCH,  1960,  Mary  Mather  and  her  father 

left  London  for  Calcutta.  They  did  it  the  hard 
^  way — over  Alpine  passes,  Persian  deserts,  Afghan 

,  river  beds,  jungle  tracks  in  India.  But  their  Austin 
i  '  sot  them  safely  there — ^and  back.  Here 

Miss  Mather  reports  on  her  remarkable  journey. 

We  went  in  the  worst  season,  early  sumps  too,  on  this  very  spot.  And 
spring.  We  did  not  want  to  be  re-  afterwards  they  had  suffered  buckled 
stricted  in  speed,  or  to  the  beaten  wheels  and  broken  axles, 
track.  So  we  chose  the  Austin  Gipsy 

— and  she  surprised  us  from  the  first.  Jungle  tracks  and  tigers 

rough-riding  India  we  avoided  the  main  asphalt 

She  cruised  happily  on  German  roads  as  much  as  possible,  branching 
autobahns  at  well  over  65  m.p.h.  (top  off  down  jungle  tracks  to  visit  remote 
speed  was  in  fact  right  off  the  clock),  villages,  and  once,  at  night,  to  go 
Then  we  hit  snow  in  the  Austrian  tiger-spotting. 

Alps.  Further  on,  crossing  the  steep  __  .  .  .  .  , 

mountain  ranges  of  Eastern  Turkey,  ^  ^‘P»y  » 

conditions  were  really  savage.  Hard-  ^  still  don  t  know.  One  moment 

driven  snow  and  ice-packed  roads—  be  ndmg^th  the  off-side 

but  the  Gipsy,  in  four  wheel  drive,  the  nearside  on  a 

had  no  need  of  snow  chains.  She  "^ge.  Next  moment  the  pathwoidd 
held  the  road  as  firmly  as  if  she  were  forangus  to  creep  diago^y 

on  tracks.  through  the  ditch,  over  the  ndge, 

’  „  .  .  -  .  and  down  a  boulder-strewn  hillside 

Then  came  Persia  imd  our  fint  ^  ploughed  field  before  we 

taste  of  real  rough-nding.  R(Mds  could  rejoin  the  path, 
were  corrugated,  pot-holed,  washed 

away.  At  one  place,  skimming  the  But  with  the  Gipsy  none  of  the 
corrugations  at  60  m.p.h.  we  bounced  hazards  we  met  gave  us  much  trouble, 
into  two  ditches  crossing  the  road.  And  she  brought  us  home  without 
My  head  hit  the  roof  (fortunately  of  major  mishap.  Altogether  we  covered 
fibre-glass!),  the  roof-rack  flew  off,  17,000  miles,  through  extremes  of 
but  there  was  no  real  damage.  Other  temperature  and  road  conditions, 
travellers  later  told  us  that  they  had  We  never  once  had  to  top  the  radi- 
not  only  lost  roof-racte,  but  cracked  ator,  and  we  averaged  about  2om.p.g. 


In  Afghanistan — a  typical  road.  “Straight, 
gravelled,  tempting  60  m.p.h.  Then,  with¬ 
out  warning,  a  broken  bridge  has  caused  a 
chasm  10  ft.  across,  20  ft.  deep.  You  detour 
as  best  as  you  can.  When  larger  bridges 
break  you  drive  through  the  river  and  hope 
for  the  best." 


OF  ENGLAND 


AUSTIN  MOTOR  EXPORT  CORPORATION  LIMITED 
BIRMINGHAM  •  ENGLAND 


Have  you  ever  seen  the  reverse  tide  of  the  moon? 

"They”  have  and  took  pictures  of  it,  too.  "They”  are  the 
cameras  and  photographic  equipment  manufactured  by  the  Soviet 
photo-instrument  industry.  Excellent  precision  and  hi^  quality 
are  the  distinctive  features  of  Soviet  commercial  cameras. 

A  wide  choice  of  different  cameras — from  the  low-priced  amateur 
LUBITEL  to  the  fine  professional  LENINGRAD — will  find  a  ready 
response  with  beginners,  discriminating  RPVff 

photo  fans  and  professional  photographers.  f 


For  information' opply^to. 


MOSCOW,  G-203 


707th  Heaven 


^  FAMILY  IN  FLIGHT  .  .  .  V'ou’rc  Coming 

with  Mummy  and  me  to  visit  your  Granny,  Daddy  said. 

In  a  great  big  Rolls-Royce  707.  So  I  told  my  school-friends. 

I’m  going  to  fly  Air-India  (stuck-up  thing!  said  one). 

I  shall  sit  on  a  seat  of  purest  gossamer,  with  millions 
of  jewels  all  around  me  (you’re  ugly!  said  another)  and 
be  served  with  big  helpings  of  jelly  on  gold  plates  (piggy!  said 
another).  And  I  shall  be  escorted  on  and  off  the  plane 

like  the  queen  of  all  the  world.  And  my  luggage  will 

be  carried  by  handsome  princes  (big  head!  shouted 

my  best  friend).  I  don’t  care.  I  shall  fly  like  this  to 

NEW  YORK  FOR  EVER  AND  EVER! 


AIR-IMDIA 

LONDON,  MANCHESTER,  BIRMINGHAM,  LEEDS,  GLASGOW 

In  association  with  boac  and  qantas 


NEW  YORK— 5  FLIGHTS  A  WEEK  from  1st  MAY 
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